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the commander’s intelligence needs. It outlines the interrogator’s role within the intelligence 
collection effort and the supported unit’s day-to-day operations. Details are presented on how 
interrogation assets accomplish their assigned collection mission. 


Material in this manual applies to operations in low-, mid-, and high-intensity conflicts. 
Principles outlined are valid under conditions involving use of electronic warfare (EW) or 
nuclear, biological, or chemical (NBC) weapons. 


This manual is intended for use by interrogators as well as commanders, staff officers, and 
military intelligence (MI) personnel charged with the responsibility of the interrogation 
collection effort. Unless otherwise stated, descriptions pertaining to duties, functions, and 
responsibilities of the Gl, G2, G3, G4, and G5 apply to equivalent positions at other 
organizational echelons. 


Interrogation is the HUMINT subdiscipline responsible for MI exploitation of enemy 
personnel and documents to answer the supported specific information requirements (SIR). 
These SIR responses, along with those of other MI disciplines, are correlated to satisfy the 
force commander’s priority intelligence requirements (PIR) and intelligence requirements 
(IR). 


During previous armed conflicts, interrogators contributed significantly to the overall 
intelligence collection effort. They revalidated and established keystone interrogation 
doctrine (for example, theater interrogation facility jTEF) operations) and documented 
valuable lessons learned. This knowledge became the genesis for evolving interrogation 
doctrine. 


During Southwest Asia operations, interrogators organized and operated a massive 
document exploitation (DOCEX) effort. Interrogation units screened, interrogated, or 
debriefed 49,350 enemy prisoners of war (EPWs), and gathered enough captured enemy 
documents (CEDs) for DOCEX to fill 18 trailer trucks. 




The proponent of this publication is the US Army Intelligence. Center. Send comments 
and recommendations on DA Form 2028 (Recommended Changes to Publications and Blank 
Forms) to Headquarters, US Army Intelligence Center, ATTN: ATSI-TDL-D, Fort 




information on the various levels of conflict, interroga- 




Battlefield operations demand seizing and maintain¬ 
ing the initiative. When operations are properly 
designed and executed, initiative accrues significant 
benefits from the outset of an operation to final victory. 
It permits attacking where, when, and what; while forc¬ 
ing the enemy to react and try to adapt to our opera- 


OCTRINE 


• Determine the enemy’s capability and guard 
against that capability. 



• Ensure the enemy is defeated. 


To gain the initiative, the commander must— 

• See the enemy early and determine the capabilities 
and intentions of the enemy. 

® Find and track enemy follow-on echelons. 

@ Identify enemy high-value targets (HVTs), which, 
if successfully attacked, will contribute to the 
degradation of important enemy battlefield func¬ 
tions. 

® Identify, locate, and develop the required targeting 
data for the attack of high-payoff targets (HPTs), 
which, if successfully attacked, will contribute to 
the success of friendly plans. 



• Effectively use electronic warfare (EW) assets to 
support battlefield operations while protecting 
friendly use of the electromagnetic spectrum. 


The commander uses defensive and offensive opera¬ 
tions to destroy enemy first-echelon forces and deep-at¬ 
tack to simultaneously delay, disrupt, and manipulate 
enemy follow-on forces. The commander anticipates, 
creates, and exploits windows of opportunity, using 
flexible battle planning, to gain the initiative through of¬ 
fensive operations. 

By effectively employing maneuver and fire support 
assets, manipulating the enemy, and expertly using the 
weather and the terrain, the friendly commander can 
successfully defeat a superior enemy force. OPERA¬ 
TION DESERT STORM is an example of the success¬ 
ful application of this doctrine. 

JEW support is vital to the successful planning and 
execution of battlefield operations at all echelons. In¬ 
telligence support at brigade and battalion levels 
focuses primarily on close operations, while at division 
it focuses on close and deep operations. Corps is the 
focal point for intelligence operations that support rear 
and deep operations. 









Slg- 

imagery intelligence 


• Interrogation of EPWs, civilian detainees, insur¬ 
gents, defectors, refugees, displaced persons, and 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































iigence produced in the European theater of operations 
was from HUMINT, and 84 percent of the HUMINT 
was from interrogation. The majority of those surveyed 
agreed that interrogation was the most valuable of all 
collection operations. 

HUMINT is vital in all combat operations, regardless 
of echelon or intensity of conflict. By nature, HUMINT 
lends itself to the collection of information about the 
enemy’s thought processes and intentions. HUMINT 
can provide information on almost any topic of intel- 


as well as scientific and technical (S&T) intelligence 
subjects. During OPERATION DESERT STORM, in¬ 
terrogators collected information which helped to— 




least in part, concurrently to satisfy the needs of the 
commander. The commander may have to prioritize 
these functions when resource and time constraints dic¬ 
tate. 

INDICATIONS AND WARNING (l&W) 

I&W identifies major shifts in enemy tactics, opera¬ 
tions, and strategy which will set or change the terms of 
battle. They protect the commander from surprise and 
identify areas or times of risk by detecting enemy ac¬ 
tions that are counter to planning assumptions. 

• At the operational level, they identify potential 
enemy action and determine the need for a military 
response and the probability of hostilities. 

• At the tactical level, they focus on the timing of 
hostilities rather than on their probability. 

I&W prevent surprise and minimize risk through the 
early identification of enemy activities and capabilities. 

INTELLIGENCE PREPARATION OF THE 

BATTLEFIELD 

IPB integrates the environment with the enemy’s 
fighting doctrine and actions. It reveals his capabilities 
and vulnerabilities and allows the commander to sys¬ 
tematically predict his actions. It also allows him to un¬ 
derstand the battlefield and how to synchronize all of 


• At the strategic level, IPB focuses on all factors 
that contribute to military potential and includes 
political, economic, sociological, and S&T aspects 
of the enemy’s ability and intent to conduct 
military operations. 



• At the tactical level, IPB focuses on the details of 
the terrain, weather, and enemy. It predicts and 
prioritizes the enemy’s CO As and synchronizes the 
application of combat power on identified decisive 
points. 

In mid-intensity conflict (MIC) to high-intensity con¬ 
flict (HIC), IPB focuses on the traditional aspects of ter¬ 
rain, weather, and enemy. Many of the factors evaluated 
in IPB at the strategic level are used during IPB for low- 
intensity conflict (LIC) at the operational and tactical 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CO As predicted m IPB. It confirms predicted centers of 
gravity and decisive points and identifies enemy 
strengths and vulnerabilities. This enables the com¬ 
mander to make timely decisions and effectively apply 
his combat power. 



Target development and target acquisition provide 
targets and targeting data for attacks by fire, maneuver, 
and electronic means. They identify and locate those 
targets that will have the greatest impact on the 
campaign’s decisive engagements. These include deep 
operational reserves, strategic and operational level 
command, control, and communications (C 3 ) nodes, key 
lines of communication, and air and naval staging 
facilities throughout the enemy’s depth that contribute 
to his combat potential. 

At the tactical level, they address those HVTs that 
directly contribute to the application of combat power 
at decisive points on the battlefield. 

BATTLE DAMAGE ASSESSMENT (BDA) 

BDA provides the commander with the effect of 
friendly operations on the enemy. It focuses on the 
enemy’s remaining military capabilities and potential. 

At the operational level, it also considers the 

MISSION, ENEMY, TROOPS, TERRAIN 

The METT-T factors are important to the com¬ 
mander when planning interrogation operations. 
METT-T determines how the commander will use inter¬ 
rogation assets. The effect of METT-T on interrogation 
missions is discussed below. 

MISSION SUPPORT 

The supported force’s mission bears directly on how 
the interrogation element will be employed. In cordon 
and search operations, commanders may determine in¬ 
terrogators are best suited to screen the populace in 
order to identify insurgents and their supporters. In 
counter-drug operations, commanders may use inter¬ 
rogators to exploit documents and to train US and 
foreign agents in interrogation techniques. In all con- 


BDA is focused on providing effects of particular 
strikes and attacks, or a series of them. BDA is per¬ 
formed by the same collection assets used to satisfy the 
commander’s intelligence and targeting priorities; 
therefore, BDA cannot be performed continuously 
without degradation of other capabilities, such as situa¬ 
tion development and targeting. The commander must 
prioritize the BDA effort, identifying what he must 
know and when he must know it, just as he does for his 
PIR and targeting priorities. 

FORCE PROTECTION 

Force protection identifies friendly vulnerabilities 
and the enemy’s efforts to exploit them. At the opera¬ 
tional level, it includes the early identification of sig¬ 
nificant improvements in weapon lethality, the 
introduction of weapons of mass destruction into the 
conflict, or the commitment of terrorist or other uncon¬ 
ventional forces into friendly rear areas. 

Force protection goes beyond countering enemy in¬ 
telligence and includes the protection of all forces that 
contribute to our combat power. At the tactical level, it 
emphasizes measures to counter the enemy’s intel¬ 
ligence collection capabilities and to protect the force 
from enemy action. 

, AND TIME AVAILABLE FACTORS 

sive, interrogation elements must be highly mobile, with 
secure communications to the supported G2 or S2. 
They must be constantly prepared to move forward with 
the element they are supporting. This limits time avail¬ 
able for exploitation and dissemination. 

On the other hand, if the mission is defensive, inter¬ 
rogation elements have more time to exploit individual 
sources. They may also have more flexibility to exploit 
EPWs or detainees and CEDs, to fulfill the 
commander’s intent to construct operational graphics. 

Collection requirements vary according to echelon. 
Strategic echelon requirements reflect the wide scope of 
interest of the theater and national command authority 
(NCA); whereas, tactical PIR and IR—and resultant 



The enemy, and our knowledge of the enemy, can in¬ 
fluence interrogator assignments and the complexity of 
the exploitation process. One factor which affects inter* 
rogation operations is the type of opposing enemy force. 
The techniques and procedures used to collect front in¬ 
surgents in a LIC may differ from those used to collect 
from regular enemy forces in a MIC to HIC 



Another factor affecting interrogation operations is 
oar current intelligence holdings on the enemy force 
and the interrogator’s understanding of the threat. Our 
intelligence holdings on the composition of a newly 
formed insurgent organization usually will not be as 
complete as holdings on the composition of a regular 
enemy force. Thus, the focus of interrogation efforts in 
the early stages of a LIC may be on enemy force com¬ 
position; whereas, the focus in a MIC or HIC may be on 
enemy force missions or intentions. 

Cultural aspects also affect interrogation missions. 
The employment of some basic interrogation techniques 
will differ based on the ethnic and cultural background 
of the enemy, and our failure to understand and adapt 
to this could hamper the collection effort. 



handling and evacuation. EPW treatment during the 
early stages of capture is critical to the success of sub¬ 
sequent interrogations. The availability of military 
police (MP) support at brigade and above can enhance 
interrogation activities. Interrogation operations are 
more effective in a controlled environment where EPWs 
are adequately guarded. 

TERRAIN 

Terrain and weather are relevant to interrogator 
operations and affect site deployments, communica¬ 
tions, and mobility. MP must ensure proper shelter and 
security for the EPW facility if it is collocated or imme¬ 
diately adjacent to the EPW collecting point or intern¬ 
ment facility. 

TIME AVAILABLE 

Information collected through interrogation opera¬ 
tions is valuable only if it is reported in a timely manner. 
Exploitation procedures may need to be adjusted to 
make the most use of time available. At the tactical 
level, interrogations will be brief, PIR driven, and 
reported in concise formats such as size, activity, loca¬ 
tion, unit, time, equipment (SALUTE). 



The challenge is for interrogators to be proficient lin¬ 
guists and skilled members of a highly organized collec¬ 
tion activity. This ensures the acquisition of the 
maximum amount of pertinent information regardless 
of time available. 

Like other intelligence assets, interrogators must 
serve the commander. Interrogation operations are of 
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A good interrogation produces needed information 
which is timely, complete, clear, and accurate. An inter¬ 
rogation involves the interaction of two personalities— 
the source and interrogator. Each contact between 
these two may differ because of individual charac¬ 
teristics and capabilities of the participants. Further¬ 
more, the circumstances of each contact and physical 
environment vary. 

Other forms of intelligence interrogations include in¬ 
terviews, debriefings, and elicitations. There are certain 
principles which generally apply to all types of inter¬ 
rogations; namely, the objective, the prohibition against 
use of force, and security, 

OBJECTIVE 

Each interrogation must be conducted for a definite 
purpose. The interrogator must keep this purpose firm¬ 
ly in mind as he proceeds to obtain usable information 
to satisfy the assigned requirement, and thus contribute 
to the success of the unit’s mission. 


The objective may be specific—Establish the exact 
location of an ammunition storage facility. Or it may be 
general—Seek to obtain OB information about a 
specific echelon of the enemy forces. 

In either case, the interrogator must use the objective 
as a basis for planning and conducting the interrogation. 
He should attempt to prevent the source from becoming 
aware of the true objective of the interrogation. The in¬ 
terrogator should not concentrate on the objective to 
the extent he overlooks or fails to recognize and exploit 
other valuable information extracted from the source. 


changed as necessary or desired. 



® Assuming primary responsibility to ensure that all 
command intelligence functions are conducted in 
accordance with international, US, and other ap¬ 
plicable law and policy. Specifically, the J2, G2, or 
S2 is responsible to ensure the GWS, GPW, and 
GC are not violated by intelligence personnel. 

One of the significant means used by the intelligence 
staff is the interrogation of the following: 



These persons are protected by the Geneva Conven¬ 
tions for the Protection of War Victims of August 12, 
1949, as they relate to captured wounded and sick 
enemy personnel (GWS), retained enemy medical per¬ 
sonnel and chaplains (GWS), enemy prisoners of war 
(GPW), and civilian internees (GC). Captured insur¬ 
gents and other detained personnel whose status is not 
clear, such as suspected terrorists, are entitled to PW 
protection until their precise status has been deter¬ 
mined by competent authority. 



or S2 has primary staff responsibility to ensure these ac¬ 


tivities are performed in accordance with the GWS, 
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It is the stated policy of the US Army that military 
operations will be conducted in accordance with the law 
of war obligations of the US. The GWS, GPW, and GO 
establish specific standards for humane care and treat- 


While using legitimate interrogation techniques, cer¬ 
tain applications of approaches and techniques may ap¬ 
proach the line between lawful actions and unlawful 
actions. It may often be difficult to determine where 
lawful actions end and unlawful actions begin. In at¬ 
tempting to determine if a contemplated approach or 
technique would be considered unlawful, consider these 
two tests: 

• Given all the surrounding facts ant! circumstances, 
would a reasonable person in the place of the per¬ 
son being interrogated believe that his rights, as 
guaranteed under both international and US law, 
are being violated or withheld, or will be violated 
or withheld if he fails to cooperate. 

® If your contemplated actions were perpetrated by 
the enemy against US PWs, you would believe such 
actions violate international or US law. 


detained by US military forces and its allies. Suspected 
or alleged violations of these standards will be reported, 
investigated and, if appropriate, referred to competent 
authority for trial or other disposition. Violations of 
the GWS, GPW, or GC committed by US personnel 
normally constitute violations of the UCMJ. 

The commander is responsible for ensuring that the 
forces under his command comply with the GWS, GPW, 
and GC. Should violations occur In the conduct of war¬ 
fare, the commander bears primary responsibility for in¬ 
vestigating and prosecuting violations. 

SECURITY 

The interrogator, by virtue of his position, possesses a 
great deal of classified information. He is aware his job 
is to obtain information, not Impart it to the source. He 
safeguards military information as well as the source of 
that information. 


If you answer yes to either of these tests, do not 
engage in the contemplated action. If a doubt still 
remains as to the legality of a proposed action, seek a 
legal opinion from your servicing judge advocate. 


This becomes very clear when one considers that 
among those persons with whom the interrogator has 
contact, there are those attempting to collect informa¬ 
tion for the enemy. The interrogator is alert to detect 
any attempt made by the source to elicit information. 



A PW is a US or allied person detained by an enemy 
power. An EPW is a person detained by US or allied 
powers. The first issue interrogators must deal with is 
who must be afforded PW treatment. Figure 1-3 








# The occupying power considers it necessary by 
reason of such allegiance to intern them; in par¬ 
ticular, if— 

m Such persons have made an unsuccessful at- 



com 



take up arms to resist the invading forces, without having had time to form themselves into 
regular armed units provided they carry arms openly and respect the law's and customs of war. 



The interrogator encounters many sources who vary perfect health; intelligence levels may range from well 

greatly is personality, social class, civilian occupation, below average to well above average; and security con- 




















































when questioned on the subject, is bound to g 
ate of birth, and army, regimental, personal or (! 
information. If he willfully infringes this rule. 


For example, this does not mean if a prisoner fails to give this inf 
prisoner, only special privileges. An example might be an officer 

t 


he loses status as a 
to identify himself 
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• No physical or mental torture nor any other form of coercion may be inflicted 
secure from them information of any kind whatsoever- EPWs who refuse to an 
be threatened, insulted, or exposed to unpleasant or disadvantageous treatment < 

Article 18-All effects and articles of personal use, except arms, horses, military eq 
documents, shall remain in the possession of PWs, They will also retain their metal 
masks, and like articles issued for personal protection. Effects and articles used for the 
feeding shall also remain in their possession, even if such effects and articles belong to 


their clothing or 
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Sources may be civilian internees, insurgents, EPWs, 
defectors, refugees, displaced persons, and agents or 
suspected agents. Because of these variations, the inter¬ 
rogator makes a careful study of every source to 
evaluate ids mental, emotional, and physical state, and 


uses i 


y. (‘riA 


: as a basis for interrogation. He deals mainly with 
categories of sources: cooperative and friendly, 


neutral and 
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on 









A cooperative and friendly source offers little rests- 
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most any toi 
:o Incrlmrnate or 
vna?dmu:vi amount 
friendlv sources, 
and preserve a friendly and cooperative atmosphere bv 
30t inquiring into those private affairs which are beyond 
the scope of the interrogation. At the same 


from 
takes care 


must avoid becoming overly friendly and losing control 
of the interrogation. 
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A neutral and nonpartisan source is cooperative to a 
limited degree. He normally takes the position of 
answering questions asked directly, but seldom volun¬ 
teers information. In some cases, he may be afraid to 
answer for fear of reprisals by the enemy. This often is 
the case in LIC where the people may be fearful of in¬ 
surgent reprisals. With the neutral and nonpartisan 
sc tree, the interrogator may have to ask many specific 
questions to obtain the information required. 

HOSTILE AND ANTAGONISTIC 


A hostile and antagonistic source is most difficult to 
interrogate. In many cases, he refuses to talk at all, and 
offers a real challenge to the interrogator. An inter¬ 
rogator must have self-control, patience, and tact when 
dealing with him. 


At lower tactical 
ieni time available 
or antagonistic source 


ri 


, there is generally 
interrogate a 
time is available, and the 


The absence of the use of threats in interrogation is 
intentional, as threats in and of themselves constitute a 
form of coercion. Any attempt at enforcement of a 
threat would constitute an act prohibited by the GWS, 
GPW, or GC and is punishable under the UCMJ. 

A hostile or antagonistic source may be best exploited 
at echelons where sufficient time and resources will 
generally be available. 

The successful interrogator is a skilled professional 
who is able to rapidly evaluate sources of information 
and adapt his approaches and techniques accordingly. 
The interrogator extracts intelligence from two primary 
sources: human sources and material sources (primarily 
CEDs). The senior interrogator determines which of 
these sources may be most effectively exploited to meet 
the supported commander’s PIR and IR. 

CEDs (see Chapter 4) include any piece of recorded 
information which has been in the possession of a 
foreign nation and comes into US possession. This in¬ 
cludes US documents which the foreign nation may 
have possessed. There are many ways to acquire a docu¬ 
ment; some are found in the possession of human 
sources, on enemy dead, or on the battlefield. There are 
three types of documents: 

• Official (government or military) documents such 
as overlays, field orders, maps, and codes. 


• Identity (government or military) documents such 
as cards and books. 



interrogator should possess an interest in human 


nature and have a personality which will enable him to 
gain the cooperation of a source. Ideally, these and 
other personal qualities would be inherent in an inter¬ 



vale 




cases, an interrogator can cul- 
has the desire and is willing to 


devote time to study and practice. Some desirable per¬ 
sonal qualities in an interrogator are discussed below. 







sciously distort the information acquired. He may also 
be unable to vary his interrogation techniques effective- 


shifting attitudes which normally characterize a source's 
reaction to interrogation. The interrogator— 


«► Determines why the source is in a certain mood or 
why his mood suddenly changed. It is from the 
source's mood and actions the interrogator deter¬ 
mines how to best proceed with the interrogation, 

• Watches for any indication the source is withhold¬ 
ing information, 

© Watches for a tendency to resist further question¬ 
ing, diminishing resistance, contradictions, or 
other tendencies, to include susceptibility, 

PATIENCE AMD TACT 

The interrogator must have patience and tact in creat¬ 
ing and maintaining rapport between himself and the 
source, thereby enhancing the success of the interroga¬ 
tion . The validity of the source's statements and mo¬ 
tives behind these statements may fee obtainable only 
through exercise of tact and patience. Displaying im¬ 
patience may— 


SELF-CONTROL 

The interrogator must have exceptional self-control 
to avoid displays of genuine anger, irritation, sympathy, 
or weariness which may cause him to lose the initiative 
during the interrogation. Self-control is especially im¬ 
portant when employing interrogation techniques which 
require the display of simulated emotions or attitudes. 



An interrogator must adapt to the many and varied 
personalities which he will encounter. He should try to 
imagine himself in the source's position. By being 
adaptable, he can smoothly shift his techniques and ap¬ 
proaches during interrogations according to the opera¬ 
tional environment. In many cases, he has to conduct 
interrogations under unfavorable physical conditions. 



A tenacity of purpose can be the difference between 
an interrogator who is merely good and one who is su¬ 
perior, An Interrogator who becomes easily dis¬ 
couraged by opposition, eon cooperation, or other 
difficulties will neither aggressively pursue the objective 
to a successful conclusion nor seek leads to other vain- 



However, depending on the approach techniques (see 
Chapter 3), the interrogator can deliberately portray a 
different (for example, casual or sloven) appearance and 
demeanor to obtain the cooperation of the source. 



In addition to these subjects, the interrogator should 
have a knowledge of basic psychology and neurolinguis¬ 
tics. 


PROFICIENCY IN THE TARGET LANGUAGE 

The interrogator must be proficient in one or more 
foreign languages to exploit both human sources and 
CEDs. According to the GPW, a prisoner must be 
questioned in a language he understands. 

The more proficient an interrogator is with the target 
language, the better he will be able to develop rapport 
with his source, understand the nuances of the source’s 
speech, and follow up on source leads to additional in¬ 
formation. 

The skilled linguist will be able to translate CEDs 
quicker and more accurately than the interrogator who 
is merely familiar with the target language. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE TARGET COUNTRY 

The interrogator should be familiar with the social, 
political, and economic institutions; geography, history; 
language; and culture of the target country. Since many 
sources will readily discuss nonmilitary topics, the inter- 



The interrogator should understand US law of war 
obligations contained in the GWS, GPW, and GC 
regarding the treatment of EPWs, retained personnel, 
and civilian internees (see Figure 1-4). 

ENEMY MATERIEL AND EQUIPMENT 

The interrogator should be familiar with the 
capabilities, limitations, and employment of standard 
weapons and equipment so he may recognize and iden¬ 
tify changes, revisions, and innovations. Some of the 
more common subjects of interest to the interrogator 
include the following: 






















































During the questioning phase, OB elements assist the 
interrogator in verifying the accuracy of the information 
obtained and can be used as an effective tool to gain 


or detainee’s personality and control of the their reac¬ 
tions when he understands basic psychological factors, 
traits, attitudes, drives, motivations, and inhibitions. 
For example, the timely use or promise of rewards and 
incentives may mean the difference between an 
interrogation’s success or failure and future EPW or 
detainee exploitation. 

NEUROLINGUISTICS 

Neurolinguistics is a behavioral communication 
model and a set of procedures that improve communica¬ 
tion skills. The interrogator should read and react to 
nonverbal communications. An interrogator can best 
adapt himself to the source’s personality and control his 
own reactions when he understands basic psychological 
factors, traits, attitudes, drives, motivations, and inhibi¬ 
tions. 








Interrogators are capable of collecting information on 
political, economic, and a wide range of military topics. 



The IEW process can limit interrogators by assigning 
collection missions which are not suited to HUMINT 
collection capabilities; as well as by not disseminating 
copies of the following reports: 

• Intelligence summary (INTSUM). 

• Intelligence report (INTREP). 

• Daily intelligence summary (DISUM). 


Interrogation operations are also limited by the very 
nature of HUMINT collection. EPWs or detainees and 
CEDs must actually have the desired information before 
interrogators can collect it. With EPWs or detainees, 
there is always the possibility knowledgeable individuals 
may refuse to cooperate. 

Hie UCMJ, GWS, GPW, and GC set defi n ite limits 
on measures which can be taken to induce an EPW or 
detainee to cooperate. 


HICs are conflicts between two or more nations and 
their respective allies, where the belligerents employ 
modem technology complemented by intelligence; 
mobility, firepower (to include NBC weapons); service 
support; and Cr resources. 

MICs are conflicts between two or more nations and 
their respective allies, where the belligerents employ 
modem technology complemented by intelligence; 
mobility; firepower (without NBC); C 3 ; and service sup¬ 
port resources for limited objectives under definitive 
policy limiting employment of destructive power and 





LIC operational intelligence requirements are 
HUMINT intensive and demand detailed familiarity 
with the militaiy, political, and front organizations of 
the insurgent enemy, and the environment in which he 




One measure of the interrogator's effectiveness is his 
ability to apply appropriate interrogation techniques to 
the personality of the source. Interrogations associated 
with LIC operations dictate the need for skill in the full 
range of interrogation techniques so the interrogator 
can conduct the many types of interrogations demanded. 



HUMIMT sources and exploiting their information. 

As US forces are committed to the LIC operation, in¬ 
terrogation support will more closely adhere to the 
traditional tactical environment. Typical LIC missions 
are— 



Interrogators perform various types of missions. As 
discussed previously, the two main missions are person¬ 
nel and document exploitation. There are other func¬ 
tions for which interrogators are ideally suited because 
of their language and HUMINT training. These in- 





HUMIMT is a major LIC source because of the neees- 




• Psychological 




m Linguist support to hostage negotiations, counter- 
drug, and special operation forces (SOF) opera¬ 
tions. 



Army interrogators may assist Federal law enforce¬ 
ment authorities and, where lives are endangered, state 
and local law enforcement authorities, after concur¬ 
rence by the Army General Counsel and approval by the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee. (See AK 381-10, 
Procedure 12, and AR 500-51.) 

Army Interrogators may assist law enforcement agen¬ 
cies and security' services or foreign governments or in¬ 
ternational organizations only in accordance with 
applicable law and policy, including any status of forces 


agreements. Such assistance will ordinarily constitute 
security assistance, which must be approved in accord¬ 
ance with AR 12-15. 




cated and secure communication equipment with skip 
echelon, digital, voice, facsimile, and optical scanning 
capability. This equipment enables interrogators to— 



• Produce tactical information reports. 


By using secure communication equipment, inter¬ 
rogators are able to disseminate time-sensitive informa¬ 
tion to the supported commander as answers to his PIR 
which facilitates decision-making. The Prisoner of War 

TACTICAL OPE 

Normally, interrogators are a primary source of OB 
information. The interrogation element chief should 
ensure that he or someone appointed to this duty has 
daily personal contact with the division or corps collec¬ 
tion management and dissemination (CM&D) section 
at the TOC. During these visits, all questions and infor¬ 
mation pertaining to OB and intelligence target priority 
lists can be discussed and later disseminated to various 
interrogators. 

Interrogator elements must receive all reports and 
findings made by analysts; in turn, all interrogation 
reports should reach analysts. Direct contact must be 
maintained between these two elements, preferably in 
person or by telephone. This ensures access to impor- 


have the necessary equipment to accomplish their war¬ 
time mission. The MI unit commander retains overall 
responsibility for interrogators assigned to his unit. The 
manner in which these interrogators are controlled 
depends on how the MI unit is task organized for com¬ 
bat. 




facility. 

Interrogation elements at all echelons are task or¬ 
ganized, and may not mirror the TOE organization in 
their parent unit 

DEPLOYMENT SITES 

Interrogation assets are mobile enough to be shifted 
in response to new developments. The initial deploy¬ 
ment of these assets are guided by the exploitation 
priority established by the commander. Operations are 
conducted at an echelon that will allow interrogators 
the best opportunity to satisfy their assigned collection 
mission. The areas discussed below should be con¬ 
sidered when making the deployment decisions. 

Number of Interrogators Available 

The number of interrogators available limit the num¬ 
ber of deployment sites that can be used. MI com¬ 
manders at corps consider feow many interrogators will 
be available for interrogation operations after augmen¬ 
tation has been provided to subordinate divisions. The 
number of interrogators also play a key role in deciding 
the level of intense or sustained collection operations 
they can conduct. 



Sustained operations can be maintained indefinitely. 
They also allow the commander some rested inter¬ 
rogators to use on a contingency basis in a different 
location. Disadvantages of sustained collection are 
fewer sources are exploited over a given time and opera¬ 
tions are slower. 

Support Available 

In making deployment decisions, the area where 
operations are to be conducted must provide the sup¬ 
port required by the interrogation element This sup¬ 
port includes— 

• MP coordination. 

• Priority access to reliable means of secure com¬ 
munications. 

• Adequate shelter and security. 

• A flow of CEDs and sources to exploit. 


INTERROGATION BELOW DIVISION 



Other information the EPW might possess is 
developed at higher levels. At brigade, the scope of in¬ 
terrogation changes from hour-to-hour as the tactical 
situation develops. These interrogations must be 
geared to cope with any tactical possibility at a 
moment’s notice. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































collecting point location, and EPW processing and 
evacuation procedures. 



This consists of a section chief (warrant officer), non¬ 
commissioned officer in charge (NCOIC), and two 4- 
member interrogation teams. The operations section 
chief manages the interrogation effort to ensure inter- 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































numbers i 
and the si 


various 


interrogation elements. 


Initially, the capturing unit is responsible for evacuat- 


points as the 


ling EPWs. In brigade-size operations, 
icuate prisoners to brigade collecting 
situation permits. In most cases, EPWs 
. rapidly using backhaul transportation 
collecting points to departure areas be- 
uire food and guards, both of which are in 
t brigade. EPW collecting points should 
;e to supply routes to speed evacuation. 


important. When possible, the collecting point an 
terrogation site should be within walking distance 
few minute’s driving distance of the CP. 

Interrogators with battalions or brigades should 
vehicles equipped with radios for rapid eommunic 
with their respective intelligence officers and oths 
telligence agencies. 


The principal EPW 
at division. While the 
at brigade, the interrog 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The corps EPW holding area is established and operations and interrogation areas with separate, 
operated by MP under the supervision of the corps enclosed interrogation booths or rooms. If possible, 

provost marshal. The Corps Interrogation Facility there should be a separate DOCEX area. Figure 2-12 


(GIF) will usually be a more permanent 


type facility 
1 consist of 


shows a sample GIF. 



















































































































































































































































































































Continuous coordination between the CIF com¬ 
mander and EPW holding area commander is essential. 
At a sub-level, it is also important for interrogators to 
maintain a good working relationship with MP at the 
holding area. 

MP, who are in constant contact with EPWs or 
detainees, can provide interrogators valuable informa¬ 
tion on individual sources. By properly handling 
prisoners at all times, they also contribute to the success 
of interrogation operations by helping to reduce resis¬ 
tance by the sources. 


The CIF should be administratively and operationally 
self-sufficient and located within or adjacent to the 
EPW holding area, close enough to facilitate opera¬ 
tions. 



degree of comfort should be provided, if possible. In 
other respects, the type of interrogation facilities and 
equipment parallels those found at division. 




Because of the range of specialized information re¬ 
quired, interrogation at corps level should be conducted 
by interrogators who specialize in fields such as armor, 
engineering, medicine, and other specialized subject 
areas. 

To extract detailed EPW information, the senior in¬ 
terrogator will assign some interrogators as screeners 
and others to specialized areas. However, he must coor¬ 
dinate, for example, with technical intelligence 
(TECHINT) assets. This is to prevent duplication or 
gaps in information obtained. 





































At echelons above corps (EAC), the MI company 
(I&E), MI battalion (C&E) or (I&E), MI brigade 
(EAC), will form the Theater Interrogation Facility 
(Tib). The TIF, which is commanded by an MI captain, 
provides interrogation support to the theater or joint 
command and to national level intelligence agencies. 



• Have intelligence analysts to handle requirements 
and keep interrogators informed of changes in the 
operational or strategic situation. 


• Maintain the capability to deploy "GO" teams to 
multiple theater EPW camps, as well as to forward 
deploy them to corps and ECB as needed. 



MEDICAL COMPANY INTERROGATIONS 


Sometimes it may be advantageous to conduct inter¬ 
rogations at the medical company. Wounded prisoners 
being evacuated through medical channels are frequent¬ 
ly valuable sources of information; however, inter¬ 
rogators cannot represent themselves as medical or Red 
Cross personnel. 

The fact the EPW is wounded, and in an "enemy" 
hospital, puts him in a state of mind conducive to inter¬ 
rogation. The permission of competent medical 
authority is required before wounded prisoners can be 
interrogated. 


US Army doctors and medics are considered com¬ 
petent medical authorities. In their absence, the inter¬ 
rogation may not commence, even upon direction of 
nonmedical military authority. 

When interrogating a sick or wounded EPW, great 
care must be taken to avoid implying that treatment will 
be withheld if cooperation is denied. The interrogation 
process must not interfere with timely medical treat¬ 
ment, to include administering medication to relieve 
pain. 


INTERROGATION AT BRIGADE AND BELOW 



Interrogations at battalion or lower are brief and con¬ 
cerned only with information bearing directly on the 
combat mission of the capturing unit The following are 
examples of circumstances warranting an interrogation: 



Interrogators employed for temporary periods at bat- 


















































































echelons should include provisions in unit and staff 
standing operating procedures (SOPs) for the "tactical 
questioning" (not interrogation) of EPWs or detai n ees. 

should identify assigned personnel for language 
capability. 

Interrogation personnel should provide training in 
the area of tactical questioning to designated S2 person¬ 
nel. The potential for abuse of the EPW is greatest at 
the initial capture and tactical questioning phase. With 
the excitement and stress of the battlefield, it may be¬ 
come easy for unskilled personnel to resort to illegal 
techniques to elicit critical information. 

Your instruction must stress the importance of the 
proper treatment of EPWs. Emphasize that the abuse 
of an EPW at the initial stage of contact often renders 
future interrogation futile. 


If you are engaged in, or supervising the tactical ques¬ 
tioning of EPWs, you are responsible for ensuring that 
EPWs are treated in accordance with the requirements 


ROGATIONS IN OTHER OPERATIONS 

The functions and basic operational techniques 
employed by the interrogation element attached to the 
infantry division apply to interrogation elements sup¬ 
porting armored, amphibious, and airborne operations 
in any terrain or climate. 

Differences arise primarily in the planning stages and 
interrogation objectives. These differences normally 


and amphibious operations will be dependent upon in¬ 
telligence support from higher agencies during the plan- 












































































® Foreign internal defense. joint interrogation facility (JIF), Special Forces inter- 



AMPH3BIOUS OPERATIONS 


The assault landing team is the basic subordinate task 
organization of the assault echelon of a landing force. 
Regardless of whether a battalion or brigade landing 
team is the basic element, it will operate independently 
during the first stages of the landing, and be organized 
to land, overrun beach defenses, and secure terrain ob¬ 
jectives. 

The interrogation element, along with Cl teams, 
should participate in all aspects of the planning phase 
affecting the landing force to which it is attached. Inter¬ 
rogators should conduct specialized training. The chief 
interrogator should coordinate with the landing force 
intelligence officer on all matters concerning inter¬ 
rogators after the landing has been made. 



• All maps, charts, and photographs of the terrain 
and defenses of the landing areas. 



ligence officer, and employed at his direction. Small in¬ 
terrogation teams may be formed, which will embark on 
separate ships. Communication silence will place an ef¬ 
fective barrier between these teams until that silence is 
lifted. 

When the assault begins, organizational artillery, air 
support, and naval gunfire depend primarily on shore 
units for accurate target information. As a result, inter¬ 
rogators may be required to concentrate their efforts on 
target acquisition. 

The importance of information obtained from cap¬ 
tured enemy personnel is magnified when establishing a 
beachhead. This is because the commander is unable to 
undertake probing actions to "feel out" the enemy as he 
can during a more conventional land operation. 

INITIAL INTERROGATIONS 

Interrogators should conduct initial interrogations 
near the landing beach close to the CP to communicate 
information without delay. If necessary, interrogators 
may be sent forward to operate with assault companies. 
EPW are turned over to the landing force shore party 
for custody and eventual evacuation. 

Further instructions on interrogations and EPW han¬ 
dling are in the intelligence annex of the landing force 
operations order (OPORD). The interrogation of 
civilians for information of intelligence value also is an 
important part of the interrogation mission. 


'9 



• Study enemy units identified in the objective area, 
and those capable of moving to counterattack our 
forces. 

• Locate significant terrain features in the objective 
area. 

The command echelon to which interrogators will be 
attached depends on each airborne battalion for the as¬ 
sault phase. Interrogators move into the objective area 
with the unit they are supporting. They are OPCON to 
the unit intelligence officer. 


As soon as the objective areas and the missions of the 
respective units within an airborne force are designated, 


interrogation mission. For example, it is conceivable 
during the assault phase that no basic transportation 
will be available to interrogation personnel; thus, 
flexibility is critical in planning and executing airborne 
operations. 



































































flanks. 


Air assault operations require extensive HUMINT 
support in operation planning. Cl analysis is critical to 
ensure OPSEC measures are taken to prevent divulging 
critical information, such as— 

© 



• Planned LZ locations. 


Cl must also support staging area actions to prevent 
espionage, sabotage, and acts of terrorism which could 
adversely affect the operation. 



The assault force commander needs immediate and 
current enemy intelligence. Lack of immediate ques¬ 
tioning of EPWs captured in securing the LZs or in fol- 


cause of the mobility and wide range of action of ar¬ 
mored units, interrogation normally is not as detailed as 
in other divisions. Interrogators must remain mobile, 
operate with minimum facilities, and be alert for sudden 
changes in the tactical situation. 



or S2 will not be as frequent as in other units. 

Interrogators must operate with maximum efficiency 
on the basis of radio communications, messages, and 
written reports. As in other type units, interrogation 
personnel remain OPCON to the G2 until operations 
begin. At that time, the division MI battalion will at- 

















































































Limited Interrogations 

EPWs are questioned briefly at the point of capture 
(POC), and evacuated to division EPW forward collect¬ 
ing points, or are turned over to division MP for evacua¬ 
tion. Interrogators with battalions and brigades in 
armored operations should have vehicles equipped with 


telligence officers and other intelligence agencies. 

General exploitation techniques and procedures are 
modified to fit the environment and objectives of each 
interrogation. 

EPWs are a primary source of information during tac¬ 
tical operations. Hie ability to exploit that source is a 
critical factor in mission success. EPWs are first-hand 
and last-minute observers of enemy operations. They 
represent one of the few forms of direct association with 
the enemy and usually possess valuable information. 

Other sources of information are enemy and friendly 
civilians, refugees, defectors, captured agents, and in¬ 
formers. Because these sources may have lived in or 


enemy, they can provide valuable information. 

CEDs are another important source of information 
which interrogation personnel will exploit in tactical 
operations. Documents will be found in the possession 
of EPWs or other detainees and on the battlefield. 
Often, they provide critical and sometimes detailed 
enemy information. 


5 






and since World War II has shown that conflict 
generates large numbers of EPWs, other detainees, and 
CEDs. The higher the intensity of conflict, the larger 
the number of EPWs, detainees, and CEDs. 



operations must be carefully planned. Available inter¬ 
rogation assets must be balanced against the operations 
objective, enemy situation estimate, and projected EPW 


The formulas in Table 2-1 are used to estimate the 
approximate division-level EPW capture rates. These 
formulas could vary according to type of conflict and 
mission. 



civilian suspects may also be detained during opera- 










































































GPW, and GC provisions for protecting persons rights. 


Combat operations which the tactical interrogator 
supports are discussed below. No matter what the 
operation is called, it is still incumbent upon the inter¬ 
rogator to gain critical combat information in support 
of that operation. The interrogator plays a key role to 
ensure the combat operation is a success. 



• Denying the enemy intelligence. 

• Disrupting and destroying enemy command, con¬ 
trol, communications, and intelligence (C 3 !), 

• Maintaining operational integrity. 

Interrogation provides a high percentage of informa¬ 
tion on the enemy and terrain which, along with 
weather, are the key elements in knowing the bat¬ 
tlefield. 

Movement to Contact 

Movement to contact is a tactical operation to find 
and engage the enemy. The force is organized to hold 
the bulk of its combat power in the main body. It moves 
aggressively toward the enemy, making maximum use of 
IEW resources to find the enemy before the enemy 
detects the friendly force. 




In a movement to contact, the friendly force may en¬ 
counter an enemy defending or moving to contact. 
Once contact is made, the action must be resolved 
quickly if the movement to contact operation is to con¬ 
tinue. This is normally done by a hasty attack launched 

















No time is available for detailed IPB and analysis, other 
than what has been done prior to movement to contact. 
The analyst quickly updates the intelligence analysis for 
the commander and continues the update as the attack 



While continuing to look deep, IEW resources also 
support dose operations directly. They continue to be 
sensitive to enemy vulnerabilities which would bring 
maximum friendly success when exploited. Where pos¬ 
sible, IEW resources support deception operations. 

In the movement to contact, interrogators should be 
deployed forward to interrogate EPWs as well as in¬ 
digenous personnel, particularly refugees, to determine 
as much as possible about the enemy and terrain which 
lies in the path of the advandng force. 

Meeting Engagement 

The meeting engagement may be the result of move¬ 
ment to contact. It occurs when a moving force, incom¬ 
pletely deployed for battle, engages an enemy force 
about which it has inadequate intelligence. Once con¬ 
tact is made, electronic countermeasures (ECM) are 
employed against enemy key C 3 and electronic guidance 
systems. 

All available collection resources deploy to determine 
the size, composition, disposition, capabilities, and in¬ 
tentions of the enemy force. They immediately report 
critical information, such as the location of assailable 
flanks and other enemy vulnerabilities, to the force 
commander. The commander needs this information 
quickly to dedde whether to bypass, attack, or defend 
against the enemy. 

Meeting engagement battles can be avoided if IEW 
resources are effectively integrated and used. If intel¬ 
ligence is effective, the commander can prepare for bat¬ 
tle before encountering the enemy force. 



In the deliberate attack, intelligence on the enemy is 
more complete, and interrogation support may not be 
provided below brigade. However, planning for a 
deliberate attack should task organize interrogation as¬ 
sets to satisfy the greatest need. 

For example, a committed brigade that conducts the 
main attack receives the support of two interrogation 
teams; a brigade in a supporting attack receives only one 
team; and a brigade in reserve receives no interrogation 



Commanders planning offensive operations must be 
prepared to conduct exploitation and pursuit actions. 
Without prior detailed planning for these contingencies, 
fleeting opportunities to press a successful attack to 
completion may be missed. IEW resources, particularly 
MI assets, play an important part in planning for and ex¬ 
ecuting exploitation and pursuit missions. 

IPB is critical and helps identify enemy vul¬ 
nerabilities. Intelligence supports targeting by identify¬ 
ing, locating, and tracking enemy forces which may 
move to counter exploitation forces. 

After the initial assault, MI assets determine the in¬ 
tegrity of enemy defenses. They locate gaps, holes, and 
weak spots that maybe exploited. They determine if the 
enemy intends to defend in place, delay, or withdraw to 


















































will be an important source of the information the RIF 
seeks. Interrogation support, described in movement to 
contact, may be the most efficient means of supporting 



River-crossing operations are an integral part of land 
warfare. The objective of any river-crossing operation is 
to project combat power across a water obstacle while 
ensuring the integrity and momentum of the force. Be¬ 
cause the modem battlefield is so lethal, and small 
enemy units can be destructive, crossings must be quick 
and undetected. Therefore, it is essential that rivers be 
crossed in stride as a continuation of operations. 


MI units contribute to the planning and execution 
phases of river-crossing operations: 



the battlefield and guard against a surprise attack 


A forward collecting point on the exit-bank side of 
the river may be established immediately behind the as¬ 
sault force, and interrogations can be conducted to ob¬ 
tain information critical to the Immediate situation. To 
accomplish this, organization of interrogation assets as 
outlined under movement to contact may be employed. 

DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

Defensive operations can retain ground, deny the 
enemy access to an area, and damage or destroy attack¬ 
ing forces. They cannot, however, win the battle by im¬ 
posing the will of the commander on the enemy. For 
this reason, the defense is a temporary expedient, under¬ 
taken only when it is impossible to conduct offensive 
operations, or when attacking In another area. All 
defensive actions are undertaken in anticipation of ul¬ 
timately resuming the offense. 

Commanders plan the overall defensive effort on the 
basis of the METT-T. MI assets are allocated within the 
elements of the organizational framework to support 
the overall scheme. The IEW principles for supporting 
offensive operations apply to the defense, as well as to 
other operations. Interrogation support to defensive 
operations, likewise, is basically the same as that 
provided to offensive operations. Listed below are im¬ 
portant factors to consider in defensive operations: 






















• Provide PSYOP linguistic support directed 
terrorists. 

• Provide CA linguistic support. 

© Provide linguistic support for liaison with 


—Exploit 
documents. 































i established with allied inter- 
in addition to conventional 
a TIF may be established to 
command to meet theater re- 
r contingency deployments. 



• Ensure communication between HN and US 
militaty TIF commanders, and establish rapport 
with HN interrogation activities. 






defectors, refugees, 


• Participate in debriefings of US and allied person¬ 
nel who have escaped after being captured, or who 
have evaded capture. 



The two MI companies support EPW compound 
operations. Their elements are primarily for GS at 
EAC, but may be deployed for DS at corps and division. 




• Battalion S3 for deployment of interrogation as¬ 
sets. 


• Theater J2 for reporting procedures, operational 
situation update, and theater and national level in¬ 
telligence requirements. 

• Provost marshal for location of theater EPW 
camps, and for procedures to be followed by inter¬ 
rogators and MP for processing, interrogating, and 
internment 




























• Catalogs, cross-references, and disseminates col¬ 
lection requirements to TIF collection elements. 

• Reviews INTREPs for inclusion into data base. 


quired to identify items on air photographs and should 
report information of interest to the imagery analysts. 
Imagery analysts can aid interrogation personnel by fur¬ 
nishing photographs for use in connection with inter¬ 
rogation and by verifying leads originally obtained 
through interrogation. 

TECHINT Personnel 

Normally, interrogation elements coordinate with the 
TECHINT sections of the RC battalion (TE). The 
TECHINT section, and its field teams, furnishes 
guidance and requirements to the interrogation ele¬ 
ments through questionnaires and interrogation guides. 
These are valuable aids to the interrogator in obtaining 
specific TECHINT information. 


• Conducts OB briefings when required. 



Interrogators notify the nearest TECHINT personnel 
to obtain detailed technical information and guidance. 
At tactical levels, this is the exception rather than the 



ter (BICC). These elements must ensure the assigned 
collection mission is passed by secure means, through 




are 







Coordination between Cl and interrogation elements 
is always necessary. This coordination is effected con¬ 
tinuously, directly or indirectly, and at the discretion of 
the intelligence officer. Cl elements are active in the 
security screening of refugees and civilians in the com¬ 
bat zone. 


talion TOC. If interrogators are deployed in a DS role, 
they will receive taskings directly from the BICC. 

The CM&D section (through the MI battalion TOC) 


Cl personnel and interrogators must work together to 
ensure proper interrogation of enemy civilians or per¬ 
sonnel speaking the enemy’s language. Interrogator 





































































PSYOP units, as a part of their normal operations, 
develop detailed analysis concerning psychological and 
cultural factors of friendly and hostile elements in the 


and perception; it will also help to obtain information 
more rapidly, and at the same time, PSYOP information 
on current conditions in enemy country or among 
enemy forces. A PSYOP PER. would be established to 
cover this requirement. 





from elements within their echelon of assignment, in¬ 
cluding all major staff organizations. These elements 
are collectively responsible for the planning that creates 
the overall environment for interrogators. The intel¬ 
ligence staffs ( 32 , G2, or S2) direct contribution to in¬ 
terrogation operations has already been discussed. Its 
general responsibilities are outlined below, along with 



ests of all other staff officers and provide for- 



Integration of procedures for the evacuation, con¬ 
trol, and administration of sources with other CS 
and CSS operations (through the provost mar¬ 
shal). 





The G3 and S3 are responsible for operations, plans, 
organization, and training. Where MP assets are not 
available, or insufficient, they are responsible for ob¬ 
taining, organizing, and supervising employment of ad- 















































































































The unit ministry team, consisting of the chaplain and 
chaplain assistant, provides religious support. The team 
coordinates with the G5 and S5 to provide religious 
support for refugees, displaced persons, and indigenous 
civilians. It provides services for EPWs or assists 
detained clergy of enemy forces and other detained cler¬ 
gy. The team provides burial rites according to the 
religious rites of combatants. Religious preference of 
EPWs will be obtained from DA Form 4237-R 
(Detainee Personnel Record) (see Chapter 3). 

. inspector General 



suspected war crimes. 


Secure, reliable communication must be available at 
or near the interrogation element’s deployment site. 
Priority access to these communications must be ar¬ 
ranged to support contact with collection management 

Staff Judge Advocate 

This element can provide legal support and advice on 
the interpretation and application of international 
regulations and agreements about handling sources. It 
is also a channel for reporting known or suspected war 
crimes. 





sources 



Seriously sick or 


nels. If adequate facilities are not available in EPW 
hospitals, EPWs are admitted to military or civilian 
medical facilities where treatment can be obtained. 


Each EPW is medically examined and weighed at 
least once a month. Provisions are made for the isola- 


Public Affairs officer 

The public affairs officer advises and informs the 
commander of public affairs impact inherent in planned 
or implemented EPW operations. 

Engineer Officer 

The engineer officer assists in planning the construc¬ 
tion of EPW enclosures. He also assists the G2 and S2 
in developing obstacle intelligence (OBSTINTEL) 
during the IPB. OBSTINTEL requirements are 
reflected in the PIR and IR. Much of the IR is technical 
in nature and warrants direct coordination with the in¬ 
terrogator to ensure the right questions are asked. 
Through the J2, G2, and S2, he will also analyze the in¬ 
formation collected and its impact on the maneuver and 
engineer plan. 



At division and corps, the band may augment the MP 
by providing security at central collecting points and 
corps holding areas. 





ques and procedures, 
volve complex interpersonal 
their performance are 
interrogation is unique 


In this regard, source selection is important in 
conducting interrogation at tactical echelons of 
command because of the proximity to enemy ele- 


The five interrogation phases—planning and prepara¬ 
tion, approach, questioning, termination, and report¬ 
ing—are discussed later in this chapter. 


COLLECTION PRIORITY 


Interrogators are trained to exploit sources and 
CEDs. This allows the all-source collection manager 
three exploitation options for interrogation assets: 
They may exploit sources alone, exploit CEDs, or ex¬ 
ploit both simultaneously. 

In the past, it was assumed interrogators could ac¬ 
complish the dual collection mission no matter what 
type of combat operations were being supported. This 
may no longer be true. Unit staffing, coupled with the 
amount of CEDs and sources, may prevent exploitation 
of sources and CEDs simultaneously. 

The density of interrogation assets and command em¬ 
phasis on the collection effort determine mission re¬ 
quirements. The feasibility of a dual collection mission 
may also be the result of initial IPB by the commander’s 
intelligence staff. If an echelon cannot conduct a dual 
collection effort, interrogating sources receives the 
priority for two reasons: 



An individual’s value system is easier to bypass imme¬ 
diately after undergoing a significant traumatic ex¬ 
perience. The circumstances of capture are traumatic 
for most sources. Many former PWs indicated extreme 
disorientation immediately after capture. Capture 
thrusts them into a foreign environment over which they 


clinging to very basic values (love of family and loyalty 
to friends or comrades). 

Since humans are adaptable, this initial vulnerability 
passes quickly. An individual’s established values begin 
to assert themselves again within a day or two. When 
this happens, much of an individual’s susceptibility to 
interrogation is gone. 

Memory stores information in two areas: short-term 
and long-term memory. The five senses constantly 
transmit information to the brain’s short-term memory 
temporarily and then shifts to the brain’s long-term 
memory. The time at which this transfer takes place 
varies, but research shows a great amount of detail is 
lost during that transfer. The percentage of information 
lost beyond recall varies from study to study, but 70 per¬ 
cent is a conservative estimate. 

Much of the information of value to the interrogator 
is information the source is not aware he has. Although 
no research data is available in this area, it is likely this 
type of information will be lost quickly. 



The supported echelon’s intelligence officer deter¬ 
mines the guidelines for priority of exploitation. The 
commander’s intelligence needs and the J2’s, G2’s, or 
S2’s estimate of the enemy’s intentions dictate the ex- 
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source 



When examining documents* screeners should iden¬ 
tity topics on which EPWs and detainees have pertinent 



For example, one group of indicators may concern 
new enemy units moving along a specific avenue of ap¬ 
proach., In this case* a screener may want to concentrate 
first on screening EPWs and detainees captured near 
that location. When he questions those EPWs or 
detainees, the screener might try to determine what 
units are due to arrive in that area in the near future. 


information, Screeners should make a note of any 
documents captured with specific EPWs and detainees 
that may contain indications of pertinent knowledge 
and potential cooperation. 

PERSONNEL SCREENING 

If time permits, screeners should question holding 
area personnel about the EPWs and detainees. Since 
these personnel are in almost constant contact with the 
EPWs and detainees, their descriptions of specific ones 
can help identify sources who might answer the sup¬ 
ported commander’s PIR and IR, 

Screeners should identify and note those EPWs and 
detainees whose appearance and behavior indicate they 
are willing to cooperate immediately or are unlikely to 
cooperate ever. Unless time is critically short, screeners 
should— 


The ability to recognize branch of service and rank in¬ 
signia can be of great assistance to screeners, 

Screeners coordinate with MP holding area guards on 
their role in the screening process. The guards are told 
where the screening will take place, how EPWs and 
detainees are to be brought there from the holding area, 
and what types of behavior on their part will facilitate 
the screenings. 

DOCUMENT SCREENING 

If time permits, screeners should go to the holding 
area and examine all available documents pertaining to 
the EPWs and detainees. They should look for signs 
that certain EPWs and detainees are willing, or can be 
induced, to cooperate with the interrogator. Previous 
screening and interrogation reports and EPW personnel 
records are important. 

Interrogation reports identify EPWs and detainees 
who have been cooperative in the past. Prior screening 
reports indicate EPWs and detainees who appear 
cooperative. During EPW inprocessing, MPs prepare a 
DA Form 4237-R, which is prescribed by AR 190-8. A 


• Personally observe the EPWs and detainees. 

• Pay attention to rank and branch of service insig¬ 
nias, and condition of uniform and equipment. 

® Carefully observe the behavior demonstrated by 
other EPWs and detainees. 

• Look for things like attempts to talk to the guards, 
intentional placement in the wrong segregation 
group, or any overt signs of nervousness, anxiety, 
or fright 

• Note any EPW or detainee whose appearance or 



Before initiating the screening process, the inter¬ 
rogator establishes liaison with supporting Cl agents. 
The Cl element, through the CM&D, provides PIR of 
Cl interest. During the screening process, interrogators 
identify sources of Cl interest. After these sources have 
been interrogated for any information of immediate tac¬ 
tical value (as needed), they are turned over to Cl, Cl is 
interested in sources who— 


• Have no identification documents. 


1 
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• Are on the black, gray, or white list 
(FM 34-60A(S)). 

• Request to see Cl or US Army Intelligence 
personnel. 

• Have family in the denied area. 

Screeners should always try to screen cooperative 
knowledgeable EPWs and detainees first. These include 
EPWs and detainees identified during the screener’s 
review of documents, questioning of holding area per¬ 
sonnel, and their own personal observations. Based on 
screener notes and recommendations, they establish the 
order which EPWs and detainees will fee questioned. 
The holding area guards are then told to bring these 
EPWs and detainees, in order, to the screening site one 
at a time. 

A screener must use a screening report to record in¬ 
formation as it is obtained from the source. Figure 3-2 
is a format for a screening report. All information 
shown is rarely obtained from any one source. The 
blocks save the screener as much additional writing as 
possible. If PIR, IR, and SIR information is obtained, it 
is spot reported in SALUTE format. When this type of 
information is obtained during screening, it must be ex¬ 
ploited fully and reported as soon as possible. 


which reflects the level of cooperation expected from 
the source and the level of knowledgeability the source 
may possess. Table 3-1 shows the codes for assessing 
sources. 

Those sources who have been assigned to the same 
category may be interrogated in any order deemed ap¬ 
propriate by the senior interrogator. Categoiy 1A sources 
normally should be the first to be interrogated; 
Categoiy IB, next; followed by those assigned to 
categories 2A 1C, 2B, 3A, 2C, and 3B. Category 3C 
sources are normally interrogated last. 

This order ensures the highest probability of obtain¬ 
ing the greatest amount of pertinent information within 
available time. Screening codes may change with the 
echelon. The higher the echelon, the more time is avail¬ 
able to conduct an approach. 

Figure 3-3 shows the order in which sources will be 
interrogated. The term "screening category" should not 
be confused with the categories that are assigned to 
EPWs and detainees based on their intelligence value. 







Responds to direct questions. 
Responds hesitantly to questioning. 
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» weapons system, 

In the technical field, TECHINT per 


Other issues which may appear during the course 


There are various weapons identification guides to as¬ 
sist the interrogator in identifying any weapons men¬ 
tioned by the source. However, the source should not 
be shown this guide until he has thoroughly described 
the items, or has drawn a picture of the weapons. 

The interrogator may require maps, documents, 
recording and photographic equipment, screening 
reports, and other aids to facilitate the interrogation. 
From these aids, he must select those best suited to ac¬ 
complish the objective, determine their availability, and 
arrange for their procurement well in advance of the in¬ 
terrogation. Some aids the interrogator may use are— 

• DA Form 5976. 

• Previous interrogation reports. 

• Documents found on an EPW or detainee or on 
the battlefield. 



• Transportation which may be required in support 
of the interrogation. 

The various staff sections of the supported command 
may be called upon to furnish the necessary logistical 
items mentioned above. All support requests will be 
coordinated with the appropriate staff officer by the 
EPW or detainee camp or collecting point commander. 

Interrogators should question guards about the sources, 
time permitting, as part of preparation. Since the 
guards are in constant contact with the sources, they 
may be able to provide information on— 



interrogator develops a plan for conducting his assigned 
interrogation. He must review this plan with the senior 
interrogator, when possible. Whether written or oral, 
the interrogation plan must contain at least the follow¬ 
ing items: 


® EPW’s or detainee’s identity, to include visual ob¬ 
servation of the EPW or detainee by the inter¬ 
rogator. 

• Interrogation time and place. 

• Primary and alternate approaches. 

• Questioning techniques to be used or why the in¬ 
terrogator selected only specific topics from the 
basic questioning sequence. 

• Means of recording and reporting information ob¬ 
tained. 

The senior interrogator reviews each plan and makes 
any changes he feels necessary based on the 
commander’s PER and IR. After the plan is approved, 
the holding compound is notified when to bring the 
source to the interrogation site. The interrogator col¬ 
lects all available interrogation aids needed (maps, 
charts, writing tools, and reference materials) and 
proceeds to the interrogation site. 



The amount of time spent on this phase will mostly 
depend on the probable quantity and value of informa¬ 
tion the EPW or detainee possesses, the availability of 
other EPW or detainee with knowledge on the same 
topics, and available time. At the initial contact, a 
businesslike relationship should be maintained. As the 
EPW or detainee assumes a cooperative attitude, a 
more relaxed atmosphere may be advantageous. The in¬ 
terrogator must carefully determine which of the 


various 



From a psychological standpoint, the interrogator 
must be cognizant of the following behaviors. People 
tend to™™ 

• Talk, especially after harrowing experiences. 

• Show deference when confronted by superior 
authority. 

• Rationalize acts about which they feel guilty. 

• Fail to apply or remember lessons they may have 
been taught regarding security if confronted with a 
disorganized or strange situation. 

® Cooperate with those who have control over them. 

• Attach less importance to a topic about which the 
interrogator demonstrates identical or related ex¬ 
perience or knowledge. 

• Appreciate flattery and exoneration from guilt. 

• Resent having someone or something they respect 
belittled, especially by someone they dislike. 

• Respond to kindness and understanding during 
trying circumstances. 

• Cooperate readily when given material rewards 
such as extra food or luxury items for their per¬ 
sonal comfort. 

Interrogators do not "run" an approach by following a 
set pattern or routine. Each interrogation is different, 
but all interrogation approaches have the following in 
common. They— 



• Establish and maintain rapport between the inter¬ 
rogator and source. 



term "willingly" refers to the source’s answering the 


begins to answer questions. Others may have to be con¬ 
stantly maintained or reinforced throughout the inter¬ 
rogation. 



• Actual physical contact such as a hand on the 
shoulder for reassurance. 



In the stem posture, the interrogator keeps the EPW 
or detainee at attention. The aim is to make the EPW 
or detainee keenly aware of his helpless and inferior 
status. Interrogators use this posture with officers, 
NCOs, and security-conscious enlisted men. 

In the sympathetic posture, the interrogator addresses 
the EPW or detainee in a friendly fashion, striving to 
put him at ease. This posture is commonly used in in¬ 
terrogating older or younger EPWs. EPWs may be- 
frightened and confused. One variation of this posture 
is when the interrogator asks about the FEW’S family. 
Few EPWs will hesitate to discuss their family. 

Frightened persons, regardless of rank, will invariably 
talk in order to relieve tension once they hear a sym¬ 
pathetic voice in their own tongue. To put the EPW at 
ease, the interrogator may allow the EPW to sit down, 
offer a cigarette, ask whether or not he needs medical 
care, and otherwise show interest in his case. 




Under no circumstances will the interrogator betray 
surprise at anything the EPW might say. Many EPWs 
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The interrogator must always be in control of the in¬ 
terrogation. If the EPW or detainee challenges this 
control, the interrogator must act quickly and firmly. 
Everything the interrogator says and does must be 
within the limits of the GPW, Article 17. 

DEVELOPING RAPPORT 

Rapport must be maintained throughout the inter¬ 
rogation, not only in the approach phase. If the inter¬ 
rogator has established good rapport initially and then 
abandons the effort, the source would rightfully assume 
the interrogator cares less and less about him as the in¬ 
formation is being obtained. If this occurs, rapport is 
lost and the source may cease answering questions. 
Rapport may be developed by— 

• Asking about the circumstances of capture. By 
doing this, the interrogator can gain insight into 
the prisoner’s actual state of mind and, more im¬ 
portantly, he can ascertain his possible breaking 
points. 






voice vitality and body language. 


@ Help the source to rationalize his guilt 

® Show kindness and understanding toward the 
source’s predicament. 

* Exonerate the source from guilt. 

• Flatter the source. 

After having established control and rapport, the in¬ 
terrogator continually assesses the source to see if the 
approaches—and later the questioning techniques— 
chosen in the planning and preparation phase will in¬ 
deed work. 

Approaches chosen in planning and preparation are 
tentative and based on the sometimes scanty informa¬ 
tion available from documents, guards, and personal ob¬ 
servation. This may lead the interrogator to select 
approaches which may be totally incorrect for obtaining 
this source’s willing cooperation. Thus, careful assess¬ 
ment of the source is critical to avoid wasting valuable 
time in the approach phase. 


comrades” approach, he should ask the source questions 
like "How did you get along with your fellow squad 
members?” If the source answers they were all very 
close and worked well as a team, the interrogator can 
use this approach and be reasonably sure of its success. 

However, if the source answers, They all hated my 
guts and I couldn’t stand any of them," the interrogator 


live. If these questions show that the tentative ap- penmenx questions to give mmseir time to wore out 


? 



arguments, or other invented material must be believ¬ 
able. What a source may or may not believe depends on 
the interrogator’s knowledge, experience, and training. 
A good source assessment is the basis for the approach 
and vital to the success of the interrogation effort. 


Recognize the Breaking Point 

Every source has a breaking point, but an inter¬ 
rogator never knows what it is until it has been reached. 
There are, however, some good indicators the source is 
near his breaking point or has already reached it. For 
































































to what the source is saying (verbally or nonverbally) for 
leads the strategy chosen will not work. When this oc¬ 
curs, the interrogator must adapt to approaches he 
believes will work in gaining the source’s cooperation. 



The interrogator asks questions directly related to in¬ 
formation sought, making no effort to conceal the 
interrogation’s purpose. The direct approach, always 
the first to be attempted, is used on EPWs or detainees 
who the interrogator believes will cooperate. 

This may occur when interrogating an EPW or 
detainee who has proven cooperative during initial 
screening or first interrogation. It may also be used on 
those with little or no security training. The direct ap¬ 
proach works best on lower enlisted personnel, as they 
have little or no resistance training and have had mini- 
mal security training. 

The direct approach is simple to use, and it is possible 
to obtain the maximum amount of information in the 
minimum amount of time. It is frequently employed at 
lower echelons when the tactical situation precludes 
selecting other techniques, and where the EPW’s or 
detainee’s mental state is one of confusion or extreme 
shock. Figure C-3 contains sample questions used in 
direct questioning. 

The direct approach is the most effective. Statistics 



The incentive approach is based on the application of 
inferred discomfort upon an EPW or detainee who lacks 
willpower. The EPW or detainee may display fondness 



• Any pressure applied in this manner must not 
amount to a denial of basic human needs under 
any circumstances. [NOTE: Interrogators may not 
withhold a source’s rights under the GPW, but 
they can withhold a source’s privileges.] Granting 
incentives must not infringe on these rights, but 
they can be things to which the source is already 
entitled. This can be effective only if the source is 
unaware of his rights or privileges. 

• The EPW or detainee might be tempted to provide 
false or inaccurate information to gain the desired 
luxury item or to stop the interrogation. 

The GPW, Article 41, requires the posting of the con¬ 
vention contents in the EPW’s own language. This is an 
MP responsibility. 

Incentives must seem to be logical and possible. An 
interrogator must not promise anything that cannot be 
delivered. Interrogators do not make promises, but 
usually infer them while sidestepping guarantees. 

For example, if an interrogator made a promise he 
could not keep and he or another interrogator had to 
talk with the source again, the source would not have 
any trust and would probably not cooperate. Instead of 
clearly promising a certain thing, such as political 
asylum, an interrogator will offer to do what he can to 
help achieve the source’s desired goal; as long as the 
source cooperates. 

As with developing rapport, the incentive approach 
can be broken down into two incentives. The deter¬ 
mination rests on when the source expects to receive the 
incentive offered. 



Through EPW or detainee observation, the inter¬ 
rogator can often identify dominant emotions which 
motivate. The motivating emotion may be greed, love, 
hate, revenge, or others. The interrogator employs ver- 
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Conversely, this technique can also be used on the 
EPW or detainee who hates his unit because it withdrew 
and left him to be captured, or who feels he was unfairly 
treated in his unit In such cases, the interrogator can 
point out that if the EPW cooperates and specifies the 
unit’s location, the unit can be destroyed, thus giving 
the EPW an opportunity for revenge. The interrogator 
proceeds with this method in a very formal manner. 


EmaMmiMJ^QYe^pciafih For the emotional love 
approach to be successful, the interrogator must focus 
on the anxiety felt by the source about the circumstan¬ 
ces in which he finds himself. The interrogator must 
direct the love the source feels toward the appropriate 
object: family, homeland, or comrades. If the inter¬ 
rogator can show the source what the source himself can 
do to alter or improve his situation, the approach has a 
chance of success. 


This approach usually involves some incentive such as 
communication with the source’s family or a quicker 
end to the war to save his comrades’ lives. A good inter¬ 
rogator will usually orchestrate some futility with an 
emotional love approach to hasten the source’s reaching 
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proach focuses on any genuine hate, or possibly a desire 




fleers in general, or fellow soldiers. 



he has been treated unfairly in his unit, the interrogator 
can point out that, if the source cooperates and divulges 
the location of that unit, the unit can be destroyed, thus 


affording the source revenge. 


By using a conspiratorial tone of voice, the inter¬ 
rogator can enhance the value of this technique. 
Phrases, such as "You owe them no loyalty for the way 
they treated you," when used appropriately, can expedite 
the success of this technique. 

Do not immediately begin to berate a certain facet of 



The emotional hate approach can be used more effec¬ 
tively by drawing out the source’s negative emotions 
with questions that elicit a thought-provoking response. 
For example, "Why do you think they allowed you to be 
captured?” or "Why do you think they left you to die?" 
Do not berate the source’s forces or homeland unless 






























of course, can be 


Eear^IpjQE^ishl. In this approach, the interrogator 
behaves in an overpowering manner with a loud and 
threatening voice. The interrogator may even feel the 
need to throw objects across the room to heighten the 
source’s implanted feelings of fear. Great care must be 
taken when doing this so any actions would not violate 
the prohibition on coercion and threats contained in the 
GPW, Article 17. 

This technique is to convince the source he does in¬ 
deed have something to fear; that he has no option but 
to cooperate. A good interrogator will implant in the 
source’s mind that the interrogator himself is not the 
object to be feared, but is a possible way out of the trap. 

Use the confirmation of fear only on sources whose 
fear is justified. During this approach, confirm to the 
source that he does indeed have a legitimate fear. Then 
convince the source that you are the source’s best or 
only hope in avoiding or mitigating the object of his 
fear, such as punishment for his crimes. 

You must take great care to avoid promising actions 
that are not in your power to grant. For example, if the 
source has committed a war crime, inform the source 
that the crime has been reported to the appropriate 


brought about by answering some simple questions. 

The fear-up (harsh) approach is usually a dead end, 
and a wise interrogator may want to keep it in reserve as 
a trump card. After working to increase the source’s 
fear, it would be di ffi cult to convince him everything will 
be all right if the approach is not successful. 

Fear»Down Approach 

This technique is nothing more than calming the 
source and convincing him he will be properly and 
humanely treated, or telling him the war for him is mer¬ 
cifully over and he need not go into combat again. 
When used with a soothing, calm tone of voice, this 
often creates rapport and usually nothing else is needed 
to get the source to cooperate. 

While calming the source, it is a good idea to stay ini¬ 
tially with nonpertinent conversation and to avoid the 
subject which has caused the source’s fear. This works 
quickly in developing rapport and communication, as 
the source will readily respond to kindness. 

When using this approach, it is important the inter¬ 
rogator relate to the source at his perspective level and 
not expect the source to come up to the interrogator’s 
level. 
































































































reduce a source’s unjustified fear. The only prohibition 
is that the interrogator may not say or do anything that 
directly or indirectly communicates to the source that 
he will be harmed unless he provides the requested in¬ 
formation. 

These applications of the fear approach may be com¬ 
bined to achieve the desired effect. For example, if a 
source has justified and unjustified fears, you may ini¬ 
tially reduce the source’s unfounded fears, then confirm 
his legitimate fears. Again, the source should be con¬ 
vinced the interrogator is his best or only hope in avoid¬ 
ing or mitigating the object of his fear. 

Pride and Ego Approach 

The strategy of this approach is to trick the source 
into revealing desired information by goading or flatter¬ 
ing him. It is effective with sources who have displayed 
weakness or feelings of inferiority. A real or imaginary 
deficiency voiced about the source, loyalty to his or¬ 
ganization, or any other feature can provide a basis for 
this technique. 


on trickery. The source will eventually realize he has 
been tricked and may refuse to cooperate further. If this 
occurs, the interrogator can easily move into a fear-up 
approach and convince the source the questions he has 
already answered have committed him, and it would be 
useless to resist further. 

The interrogator can mention it will be reported to 
the source’s forces that he has cooperated fully with the 
enemy, will be considered a traitor, and has much to fear 
if he is returned to his forces. 

This may even offer the interrogator the option to go 
into a love-of-family approach where the source must 
protect his family by preventing his forces from learning 
of his duplicity or collaboration. Telling the source you 
will not report that he talked or that he was a severe dis¬ 
cipline problem is an incentive that may enhance the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the approach. 

E r M£_an3Ego-Up Approach. This approach is most 
effective on sources with little or no intelligence, or on 
those who have been looked down upon for a long time. 


The interrogator accuses the source of weakness or 
implies he is unable to do a certain thing. This type of 
source is also prone to excuses and reasons why he did 
or did not do a certain thing, often shifting the blame to 
others. An example is opening the interrogation with 
the question, "Why did you surrender so easily when you 


It is very effective on low-ranking enlisted personnel 
and junior grade officers, as it allows the source to final¬ 
ly show someone he does indeed have some "brains.” 

The source is constantly flattered into providing cer¬ 
tain information in order to gain credit The inter¬ 
rogator must take care to use a flattering 
















































































Effective targets for a successful pride and ego-up ap¬ 
proach are usually the socially accepted reasons for flat¬ 
tery, such as appearance and good military bearing. The 
interrogator should closely watch the source’s demeanor 
for indications the approach is working. Some indica¬ 
tions to look for are— 

• Raising of the head. 



■ The objective is for the interrogator to pounce on the 
source’s sense of pride by attacking his loyalty, intel¬ 
ligence, abilities, leadership qualities, slovenly ap¬ 
pearance, or any other perceived weakness. This will 
usually goad the source into becoming defensive, and he 
will try to convince the interrogator he is wrong. In his 
attempt to redeem his pride, the source will usually in¬ 
voluntarily provide pertinent information in attempting 
to vindicate himself. 


A source susceptible to this approach is also prone to 
make excuses and give reasons why he did or did not do 
a certain thing, often shifting the blame to others. If the 
interrogator uses a sarcastic, caustic tone of voice with 
appropriate expressions of distaste or disgust, the 
source will readily believe him. Possible targets for the 



approach are the source’s- 



In this approach, the interrogator convinces the 
source that resistance to questioning is futile. When 
employing this technique, the interrogator must have 
factual information. These facts are presented by the in¬ 
terrogator in a persuasive, logical manner. He should 
be aware of and able to exploit the source’s psychologi¬ 
cal and moral weaknesses, as well as weaknesses in¬ 
herent in his society. 

The futility approach is effective when the inter¬ 
rogator can play on doubts that already exist in the 
source’s mind. There are different variations of the 


• Futility of the personal situation—"You are not 
finished here until you answer the questions." 

• Futility in that "everyone talks sooner or later." 


• Futility in the sense if the source does not mind 
talking about history, why should he mind talking 
about his missions, they are also history. 

If the source’s unit had run out of supplies (ammuni¬ 
tion, food, or fuel), it would be somewhat easy to con¬ 
vince him all of his forces are having the same logistical 
problems. A soldier who has been ambushed may have 
doubts as to how he was attacked so suddenly. The in¬ 
terrogator should be able to talk him into believing that 
the interrogator’s forces knew of the EPW’s unit loca¬ 
tion, as well as many more units. 

The interrogator might describe the source’s frighten¬ 
ing recollections of seeing death on the battlefield as an 
everyday occurrence for his forces. Factual or seemingly 
factual information must be presented in a persuasive, 
logical manner, and in a matter-of-fact tone of voice. 



The pride and ego-down approach is also a dead end 




source’s psychological, moral, and sociological weak¬ 
nesses. 
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This approach may be employed in conjunction with 
the "file and dossier" technique (discussed below) or by 
itself. If used alone, the interrogator must first become 
thoroughly familiar with available data concerning the 
source. To begin the interrogation, the interrogator 
asks questions based on this known data. When the 
source hesitates, refuses to answer, or provides an incor¬ 
rect or incomplete reply, the interrogator provides the 
detailed answer. 

When the source begins to give accurate and com¬ 
plete information, the interrogator interjects questions 
designed to gain the needed information. Questions to 
which answers are already known are also asked to test 
the source’s truthfulness and to maintain the deception 
that the information is already known. By repeating this 
procedure, the interrogator convinces the source that 
resistance is useless as everything is already known. 

After gaining the source’s cooperation, the inter¬ 
rogator still tests the extent of cooperation by peri¬ 
odically using questions to which he has the answers; 
this is very necessary. If the interrogator does not chal¬ 
lenge the source when he is lying, the source will know 
everything is not known, and he has been tricked. He 
may then provide incorrect answers to the interrogator’s 
questions. 

There are some inherent problems with the use of the 
"we know all" approach. The interrogator is required to 
prepare everything in detail, which is time consuming. 
He must commit much of the information to memory, 


would be useless to resist. The interrogator may read a 
few selected bits of known data to further impress the 
source. 

If the technique is successful, the source will be in¬ 
timidated by the size of the file, conclude everything is 
known, and resign himself to complete cooperation. 
The success of this technique is largely dependent on 
the naivete of the source, volume of data on the subject, 
and skill of the interrogator in convincing the source. 

Establish Your identity 

This approach is especially adaptable to interroga¬ 
tion, The interrogator insists the source has been cor¬ 
rectly identified as an infamous individual wanted by 
higher authorities on serious charges, and he is not the 
person he purports to be. In an effort to clear himself of 
this allegation, the source makes a genuine and detailed 
effort to establish or substantiate Ms true identity. In so 
doing, he may provide the interrogator with information 
and leads for further development. 



The interrogator should initially refuse to believe the 
source and insist he is the criminal wanted by the am- 

















tion until the source becomes so thoroughly bored with 
the procedure he answers questions fully and candidly to 








The repetition technique must be judiciously used, as 
it will generally be ineffective when employed against 




a 





one 





This approach may be used by one or simultaneously 
by two or more interrogators in questioning the same 
source. In employing this technique, the interrogator 
asks a series of questions in such a manner that the 
source does not have time to answer a question com¬ 
pletely before the next one is asked. 

This confuses the source and he will tend to con¬ 
tradict himself, as he has little time to formulate his 
answers. The interrogator then confronts the source 

itTs thf* •frirt’bAr 



The source may become nervous, begin to shift in his 
chair, cross and recross his legs, and look away. He may 
ask questions, but the interrogator should not answer 
until he is ready to break the silence. The source may 
blurt out questions such as, "Come on now, what do you 
want with me?" 

When the interrogator is ready to break silence, he 
may do so with some nonchalant questions such as, 
"You planned this operation for a long time, didn’t you? 
Was it your idea?" The interrogator must be patient 
when using this technique. It may appear the technique 
is not succeeding, but usually will when given a 
reasonable chance. 

Change of Scene 

The idea in using this approach is to get the source 
away from the atmosphere of an interrogation room or 
setting. If the interrogator confronts a source who is ap¬ 
prehensive or frightened because of the interrogation 
environment, this technique may prove effective. 

In some circumstances, the interrogator may be able 
to invite the source to a different setting for coffee and 
pleasant conversation. During the conversation in this 
















































































tions, the source is cooperative 








































































































Follow-up questions are used to obtain complete in¬ 
formation on a topic that pertains to the interrogation 
objective. They are used to exploit leads obtained from 
the source on information not directly related to the 
primary interrogation objective. Exploitation of these 
leads is discussed later. There are two types of leads: 

• Hot—information that could affect the immediate 
tactical situation in your AO. This type of lead 
should be exploited immediately, and a spot report 
submitted as soon as possible. Figure 3-5 is a 
sample of a spot report in a SALUTE format. 

• Cold—information of intelligence value that will 
not affect the immediate tactical situation. This 
type of lead is recorded and exploited after the in¬ 
terrogation objective has been satisfied or at the 
appropriate time during the interrogation se¬ 
quence. 

Nonpertinent Questions 

Nonpertinent questions are used to conceal the 
interrogation’s objectives or to strengthen rapport with 
the source. They may also be used to break the source’s 
concentration, particularly, if the interrogator suspects 
the source is lying. It is hard for a source to be a con¬ 
vincing liar if his concentration is frequently inter¬ 
rupted. 

Repeated Questions 


guised. The use of repeated questions may develop a 
topic the source had refused to talk about earlier. 
Repeated questions may also be used to— 



Control questions are developed from recently con¬ 
firmed information that is not likely to have changed. 
They are used to check the truthfulness of the source’s 
responses and should be mixed in with other questions 
throughout the interrogation. 

Prepared Questions 

Prepared questions are used primarily when dealing 
with information of a technical nature, or specific topic, 
which requires the interrogator to formulate questions 
beforehand; the interrogator prepares them in writing 
to be used during the interrogation. The interrogator 
may have to research technical material or contact 
TECHINT personnel to assist him in preparing ques¬ 
tions. Interrogators must not allow the use of prepared 
questions to restrict the scope and flexibility of their in¬ 
terrogations. 

The interrogator must use the different type of ques¬ 
tions effectively. Active listening and maximum eye-to- 
eye contact with the source will provide excellent 
indicators for when to use follow-up, repeated, control, 
and nonpertinent questions. 

The interrogator must use direct and follow-up ques¬ 
tions to fully exploit subjects pertinent to his interroga¬ 
tion objectives. He should periodically include control, 
repeated, and aonpertinent questions in order to check 
the sincerity and consistency of the source’s responses 
and to strengthen rapport. 

A response which is inconsistent with earlier respon¬ 
ses or the interrogator’s available data is not necessarily 
a lie. When such a response is obtained, the inter¬ 
rogator should reveal the inconsistency to the source 
and ask for an explanation. The source’s truthfulness 
should then be evaluated based on the plausibility of his 



negative, and this sometimes confuses or leads 
source to provide false information; for exar 
"You’re not in the 1st Company, are you?" Neg; 
questions usually require additional questions to cl 
the source’s responses. 


gative 


Spot reportable information is critical to the sue 
1 accomplishment of friendly COAs. Information 
: spot reportable even when an interrogator ca 
termine its immediate intelligence value. 
Dortable information is always time sensitive in 


> questions asked at the same 
fore you were captured today, 
th or south?” They are easily 
confuse the source or force him 


ow the source to evade a part of the question or to 


If an interrogator obtains information he thinks is 


his ele 


listed in the objective statement: 
formation relating to indicators 


Vague Questions 

Vague questions do not have enough information for 
the source to understand exactly what is being asked toy 
the interrogator. They may be incomplete, general, or 
otherwise nonspecific and create doubt in the source’s 
mind. Vague questions confuse the source, waste time, 
are easily evaded, and result in answers that may confuse 


cates a significant change in the enemy’s capabilities or 
intentions, it is spot reportable. Information inconsis¬ 
tent with current OB holdings should fee spot reported 
if the inconsistency concerns an important item and the 
source has given a plausible explanation for it. 
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The interrogator establishes the route the source 
traveled between the DCPR and ICPR. When the 
DCPR is a specific point, the interrogator can establish 
the route from it to the ICPR, tracing the route in the 
same direction which the source actually traveled. 

When the DCPR is an undefined point, the inter¬ 
rogator establishes the route from ICPR to the DCPR. 

s means the interrogator must trace the route in the 
opposite direction from that traveled by the source. 
The interrogator should establish the route traveled by 
using the following procedures in the sequence shown: 

• Obtain the direction in which the source would 
travel when leaving the ICPR. 


• Obtain a description of the surface on which the 



• Obtain a description of the prominent terrain fea¬ 
tures the source would remember while traveling 
in this direction. 




• Provide the full unit designation of enemy units to 
which these items belong. 

• Identify and describe all collocated enemy units. 

• Describe security measures employed at each iden¬ 
tified disposition. 

• Identify the source of his information. 

• Provide the date and time he obtained his informa¬ 
tion. 

® Provide name, rank, duty position, and 

designation of each person who provided H/S in¬ 
formation to the source. 

The interrogator must repeat these questions, and 
plot or record the information as it is provided by the 
source, until he obtains all dispositions known by the 
source to fee in the vicinity of the DCPR. 

Segment and Exploit the Route 

The interrogator begins exploiting the source’s route 
with the segment closest to the ICPR or DCPR. The in¬ 
terrogator will segment closest to the DCPR, but either 
can be used. 

The interrogator will exploit each segment of the 
route by asking the question: "From (description of 
common point of reference [(CPR)] to (description of 
next CPR) back along your route of travel, what of 
military significance belonging to your forces do you 
know of, have seen, or heard?" The interrogator will 
continue from segment to segment, fully exploiting 
each, until he has exploited the entire route traveled. 



tion on the map. 
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• The source may change his attitude during the in¬ 
terrogation, and may become more alert, bel¬ 
ligerent, bored, or too talkative, thus indicating 
termination until later. 


dispose of any documents captured with the source. A 
source’s military identity document must he returned to 
him. 

If a source does not hold an identity card issued by his 
government, the MP will issue a DA Form 2662-R 
(United States Army EPW Identification Card). This 
form, shown at Figure 3-6, will accompany the source at 
all times. AR 190-8 is the prescribing directive of this 
form. 

Some captured documents will contain information 
that must be exploited at higher echelons. These docu¬ 
ments may be impounded by the interrogator and 
evacuated through intelligence channels. The inter¬ 
rogator must issue a receipt to the source for any per¬ 
sonal documents fee decides to impound. He must 
comply with the accounting procedures established for 
captured documents by the MP in accordance with AR 
190-8. 



These procedures are time-consuming but necessary. 
The interrogator can save time by preparing receipts 
and document tags during the planning and preparation 
phase. 

The interrogator completes the termination phase by 
instructing the escort guard to return the source to the 
holding compound and to keep him away from sources 
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confused when using the simultaneous method of 
interpretation. 

With the simultaneous method, the interpreter listens 
and translates at the same time as the person for whom 
he is interpreting, usually just a phrase or a few words 
behind. 



Once the interrogator has chosen a method of inter¬ 
pretation, he must brief his interpreter. This briefing 
must cover— 


• Current tactical situation. 

• Background information obtained on the source. 

• Specific interrogation objectives. 

• Method of interpretation to be used. 

• The conduct of the interrogation: For example— 

—Statements made by the interpreter and source 
should be interpreted in the first person, using the same 
content, tone of voice, inflection, and intent. The inter¬ 
preter must not inject his own personality, ideas, or 
questions into the interrogation. 

—The interpreter should inform the interrogator 
if there are any inconsistencies in the language used by 
the source. The interrogator will use this information 
in his assessment of the source. One example is a 
source who claims to be an officer, but uses excessive 
slang and profanity. 


• Selected approach techniques and how they are to 




When initial source contact is made, the interpreter 
must instruct him to maintain eye contact with the in¬ 
terrogator. Since rapport and control must be estab¬ 
lished, the interpreter should be able to closely imitate 
the attitude, behavior, and tone of voice used by the in¬ 
terrogator and source. The questioning phase is con¬ 
ducted in the same way it would be if no interpreter 
were used. 

During the termination phase, too, the interpreter’s 
ability to closely imitate the interrogator and source is 
important. The approaches used are reinforced, and 
necessary sincerity and conviction must be conveyed to 
the source. 

The interpreter assists the interrogator in preparing 
reports. He may be able to fill in gaps and unclear areas 
in the interrogator’s notes. He may also assist in trans¬ 
literating, translating, and explaining foreign terms. 

After submitting all reports, the interrogator 
evaluates the performance of his interpreter. The 
evaluation must cover the same points of information 
the interrogator received from the senior interrogator. 


source 
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The objective of the strategic debriefing process is to 
obtain information of the highest degree of credibility 
to satisfy outstanding information objectives (IO). This 
avoids surprises of a strategic nature and consequences. 


















The process for planning a strategic debriefing is 








The debriefer keeps abreast with target country S&T 
developments. Intelligence agencies publish numerous 
reports and summaries which are readily available to the 
strategic debriefer. 

STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE COMPONENTS 

Information gathered as strategic intelligence may be 
categorized into eight components. An easy way to 
remember these components is the acronym "BEST 
MAPS": 



Biographic intelligence is the study of individuals of 
actual or potential importance through knowledge of 


telligence report in accordance with the format in 
DIAM 58-13. 

Economic Intelligence 

Economic intelligence studies economic strength and 
weaknesses of a country. Its subcomponents are— 

• Economic warfare—information on the diplomatic 
or financial steps a country may take to induce 
neutral countries to cease trading with its enemies. 

• Economic vulnerabilities—the degree to which a 
country’s military would be hampered by the loss 
of materials or facilities. 

• Manufacturing—information on processes, facili¬ 
ties, logistics, and raw materials. 

• Source of economic capability—any means a 
country has to sustain its economy. 

Sociological intelligence 

Sociological intelligence deals with people, customs, 
behaviors, and institutions. The subcomponents are— 

• Population—rates of increase, decrease, or migra¬ 
tions. 


@ Social characteristics—customs, morals, and 
values. 



the country. 




' Equally important to strategic intelligence, com¬ 
ponents is awareness of the strategic intelligence cycle, 
and the debriefer’s role within that 5-step cycle. 



structure—organization 
meats and ministries. 



• Political dynamics—government views and reac¬ 
tions to events. 


• Propaganda—information and disinformation 

programs. 

• Policy and intelligence services—organization and 



functions. 



drawn materials. 

• Sound or voice recordings. 


• Imagery such as videotapes, movies, or photo- 



GEDs are mainly acquired two ways: Some are taken 
from sources; most, however, are captured on the bat¬ 
tlefield from former enemy locations and enemy dead. 


Documents found on EPWs or detainees or on the 
battlefield-which can be exploited more efficiently 
when combined with interrogation—are forwarded with 
the EPW or detainee to the next echelon in the evacua¬ 
tion channel. 

In exceptional cases, documents may be evacuated 
ahead of the EPW or detainee for advance study by in¬ 
telligence agencies. A notation should be made on the 
prisoner’s captive tag (Figure 3-6), or accompanying ad¬ 
ministrative papers, about the existence of such docu¬ 
ments and their location if they become separated from 
the EPW or detainee. 

EPW or detainee interrogation has its disadvantages. 
The main disadvantage is prisoner-derived information 
usually has to be confirmed from other sources; for ex¬ 
ample, OB, CEDs, and other EPWs or detainees. 

A prisoner may lie to further his army’s cause or to 
ingratiate himself with the interrogator, by telling him 


occurred in which falsified documents have been per¬ 
mitted to fall into enemy hands as a means of deception. 
However, these cases are exceptions and thus are usual¬ 
ly famous. Because deceptive documents are unusual, a 
commander tends to believe in the authenticity of cap¬ 
tured documents. 

Information contained in CEDs can prove to be of in¬ 
telligence value to commanders at all levels. CEDs are 
important because they provide information directly 
from the enemy. Only rarely will a single document or 
group of documents provide vital information. Usually, 
each document provides a small bit of a larger body of 
in f ormation. Each CED, much like a single piece of a 
puzzle, contributes to the whole. 

In addition to their tactical intelligence value, techni¬ 
cal data and political indicators can be extracted from 
CEDs that are important to strategic and national level 
agencies. CEDs can be helpful in exploiting sources. 

The handling methods and reporting procedures to 
be used by US personnel acquiring CEDs are contained 
in STANAG 2084. It states CEDs, except those belong¬ 
ing to captured enemy equipment (CEE), will be for¬ 
warded for exploitation to the appropriate captured 
DOCEX center (normally organic to major North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organization [NATO] commands). There 
are three types of documents: 

• Official—documents of governmental or military 
origin (such as overlays, field orders, maps, codes, 
field manuals, and reports). 

• Identity-personal items (such as cards or books. 





























week. While these figures are estimates, they 
demonstrate the inability of a division’s own inter¬ 
rogators to simultaneously exploit sources and CEDs. 

Divisions may receive additional interrogation assets 
from corps, depending on their mission. Prior planning 
must be conducted to establish the availability of these 
assets and their deployment within the division. 

The density of interrogation assets and command em¬ 
phasis on the collection effort determine mission re¬ 
quirements. The feasibility of a dual collection mission 
may also be the result of initial IPB by the com m ander’s 
intelligence staff. If an echelon cannot conduct a dual 
collection effort, EPW interrogation receives priority. 

CEDs, while not affected by memory loss, are often 
time sensitive; therefore, they are quickly screened for 
possible exploitation. Interrogators are given the CED 
exploitation mission because of their linguistic ability. 
This makes printed and typed material readily ex¬ 
ploitable, but many handwritten documents are il¬ 
legible. 



Figure 4-1 shows a comparison along a timeline of 
the amounts of information available to the inter¬ 
rogator from the two collection targets. 


The comparison assumes the CEDs and sources ini¬ 
tially had the same amount of information, and it was of 
equal intelligence value. The figures used are conserva¬ 
tive estimates, and the time between the two target 
types might be even greater between 24 and 72 hours. 

The percentage of information available from sources 
drops sharply during the first 24 hours after capture. 
This represents the rapid loss of what sources would 
consider to be insignificant details. A slower drop in the 
percentage begins at 48 hours to represent the resur¬ 
gence of established value systems. This resurgence 
makes it harder for interrogators to obtain what infor¬ 
mation the source still remembers. 


OCUMENT CATEGORIES 


The category assigned to each CED must be recorded 
as part of the Captured Document Log entry for that 
CED. Interrogators should also enter a brief descrip¬ 
tion of that CED. This description should identify the 
type of document (such as sound recording, written 


• Contain significant intelligence information. 

• May be critical to successfully accomplishing 
friendly CO As. 

Significant intelligence topics include enemy OB, new 


































































































































The captured document tag should be assigned a se¬ 
quential number at the. first formal exploitation point, 
showing the nationality of the capturing force by nation¬ 
al letters prescribed in STAN AG 1059. The capturing 
unit will record the information as follows: 


• Identity of the source from whom the document 
was taken, if applicable. 



CED intelligence value will be determined and ex¬ 
ploited as early as possible. The document must be for¬ 
warded immediately to higher headquarters. 










selected CEDs and decide their intelligence category. 
They assign serial numbers and examine CEDs to 
answer corps collection requirements, filing spot 
reports in SALUTE format as necessary. 


GIF interrogators batch and forward Category B 
documents to specialized collection activities. Inter¬ 
rogators label, batch, and direct evacuation of all other 
documents to EAC via MP and EPW evacuation chan¬ 
nels. Examples are the TECHINT team, Cl team for 
espionage items, and Criminal Investigation Division 
(CID) or SJA for war crimes information, 

Thg3tgL-D .ocum.ent Examiners. Theater level inter¬ 
rogators, normally at a TIE, perform a final examination 
of all documents of possible theater intelligence value 
before storing or evacuating them. The Defense Intel- 









































































































information are handled as secret 




incoming CEDs. Thorough accountability procedures 


each processing step as it occurs helps correct mistakes 


is 


by anyone who cap- 
rpn« ah nprx 

document tags. An in- 



When a batch is received without a transmittal, the 
interrogation element contacts the forwarding unit and 
obtains a list of document serial numbers. 

The interrogation element records all trace actions in 
its journal. Accountability includes— 























































The captured document log, shown at Figure 4-4, is a 
record of what an element knows about a CED. After 
trace actions are initiated, the CEDs are entered in the 
remarks section of the captured document log. This log 
must contain the following: 



order of entry). 


unit in identifying the CED to include processing 
codes. These are set up by local SOPs to denote all 
actions taken with the document while at the ele¬ 
ment, including spot (SALUTE) reports, transla¬ 
tions, reproductions, or return of the CED to the 
source from whom it was taken). 

Accountability for the CED should be established at 
each echelon once the actions described above have 
been done. 

TRACE ACTIONS 

When necessary, the receiving unit initiates a CED 
trace action. Trace actions are initiated on all missing 
CEDs, captured document tags, and all information 
missing from the captured document tag. Trace actions 
are initiated by contacting elements from which the 
documents were received. This corrective action can be 
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within the constraints of the unit’s mission. The main 
mission of some units is to exploit human sources rather 
than to translate CEDs; therefore, manpower con¬ 
straints may limit time for translation. 

However, translating CEDs is necessary at any 


signed. Therefore, It is important that interrogation 
elements possess qualified personnel to provide the 
translation support required. Intelligence units ensure 
there is no delay in CED exploitation. 

Qualified personnel or document copying facilities 
should be available to handle CEDs; personnel should 
be available to exploit the volume or type of documents 
concerned. If not, documents are forwarded immedi¬ 
ately to the next higher echelon. Copying availability is 
determined by the echelon in question, as well as mis¬ 
sion and mobility considerations. 

CED SCREENING 

Document exploitation begins when CEDs are 
screened for information of immediate intelligence in¬ 
terest. As each document is screened, it is assigned one 
of four category' designations. The category assigned 
determines the document’s priority for exploitation and 
evacuation. 



Brigade and division interrogators get this informa¬ 
tion from the supported J2, G2, or S2. Corps and 
theater DQCEX elements receive this information from 
their parent MI battalion or brigade. The DOCEX ele¬ 
ments are responsible for obtaining and providing such 
operational intelligence information to their DOCEX 
teams. 




anti-aircraft defense or air control and reporting 
systems. AIRDOCs are transmitted to the nearest 
Air Force headquarters without delay. 



bols). NAVDOCs are forwarded without delay to 
the nearest Navy headquarters. 

• Maps and charts of enemy forces. Captured maps 
and charts containing any operational graphics are 
evacuated immediately to the supporting all¬ 
source analysis center. Captured maps and charts 
without graphics may be transmitted to the 
topographical intelligence section attached to 
corps. 





• Full—one in which the entire document is trans¬ 
lated. It is time-intensive and requires manpower, 
especially for lengthy documents or TECHDOCs. 
It is unlikely many full translations will be per¬ 
formed at corps or below. Even when dealing with 
Category A documents, it may not be necessary to 
translate the entire document to gain the informa¬ 
tion it contains. 



• Summary—one in which a translator begins by 
reading the entire document. He then summarizes 
the main points of information instead of render¬ 
ing a full or extract translation. 

A summary translation requires a translator have 
more analytical abilities. The translator must balance 
the need for complete exploitation of the document 
against time available in combat operations. 

A summary translation may also be used by trans¬ 
lators working in languages in which they have not been 
formally trained. For instance, a Russian linguist may 
not be able to accurately deliver a full translation of a 
Bulgarian language document. However, he can 
probably render a usable summaiy of the information it 
contains. 

TRANSLATION REPORTS 

Except for SALUTE spot reports, all information 
resulting from document exploitation activities will be 
reported in a translation report. After all required 
SALUTE reports have been submitted, the translator 
will prepare required translation reports. 

CEDs that contain information of intelligence value 
that was not SALUTE reported are the subject of trans¬ 
lation reports. Translation reports are prepared on all 
Category C CEDs and include portions of Category A, 



Document description including type of document, 
number of pages, physical construction of docu¬ 
ment, and enemy identification number, if ap- 



e Type of translation: full, extract, or summary. 

® Remarks for clarification or explanation, including 
the identification of the portions of the document 
translated in an extract translation. 

• Classification and downgrading instructions, ac¬ 
cording to AR 380-5. 

DISSEMINATION AND RECORDS 

The translator records each exploitation step taken in 
the captured document log. Transmission of spot and 
translation reports is entered in the element’s journal. 

At least two copies are prepared for each spot 
(SALUTE) and translation report. One copy is placed 
in the interrogation elements’s files. The other accom¬ 
panies the CED when it is evacuated. When the CED 
cannot be fully exploited, a copy of the CED should be 
made and retained. The original CED is forwarded 
through evacuation channels. Even when copies of an 
unexploited CED cannot be made, the original CED is 
still forwarded through evacuation channels without 
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It has been a long 


time since I received a letter from 
t fighting was going on around vot 


time. 


to work in the factory. They make tanks there, but the sign over the entrance says this is a sugar plant. 


are going to close the school. © 
be more at ease if I knew you are 
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seat to the element most capable of exploiting it, time 
will be lost. Time lost in exploiting the document may 
reduce or even negate the value of the information. The 
CED evacuation procedures in use at any element must 
ensure documents are shipped to their proper destina¬ 
tions in a timely manner. 



Some CEDs are evacuated to different elements 
based upon the information contained and the type of 
document concerned. Direct evacuation to an element 
outside the chain of command takes place at the lowest 
practical echelon. Specific evacuation guidelines con¬ 
tained in local unit SOPs are followed when dealing 
with documents requiring special handling. 

EVACUATION PRIORITIES 

When transportation assets are limited, CEDs are 
evacuated according to priority. The priority is the 
category assigned to the CED. All Category A CEDs 
will be evacuated first, TECHDOCs will be considered 
Category A CEDs until examined by the captured 
materiel exploitation center (CMEC), followed in order 
by Categories B, C, and D. 

Category B documents are evacuated to the TCAE, 
which maintains a SIGINT and EW data base. Category 
B documents pertaining to communications equipment 
are duplicated, if possible; the duplicate documents are 
sent to the CMEC. 



When CEDs are evacuated from any echelon, a docu¬ 
ment transmittal is used (see Figure 4-3). A separate 
document transmittal is prepared for each group of 
CEDs to be evacuated. 

When second copies of Category B CEDs are being 
sent to a TECHINT element, a separate document 
transmittal is required. 


The transmittal identification number is recorded in 
the captured document log as part of the entry for each 
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ie same as with a CED ob- 
I. During source screening 
documents can indicate a 
specific source may have information pertaining to the 
commander’s intelligence requirements. 

The interrogator uses various pieces of information in 
forming his interrogation plan. Documents captured 
with the source may provide the key to the approach 
necessary to gain the source’s cooperation. 


One way the source’s trust and continued cooperation 
can be gained is through fair and equitable handling of 
his personal possessions. In some instances, such treat¬ 
ment can make it more likely the source will cooperate 
during interrogation. Furthermore, fair treatment by 
the interrogator and holding area personnel can ease 
tensions in the confinement facility. 




The MP sign for all documents taken from sources. 
To ensure proper handling and expeditious disposition 
of these documents, the interrogation element should 
sign for any documents captured with a source. When 
the interrogation element assumes control of docu- 


Documents confiscated from a source are taken away 
with no intention of returning them. Official docu¬ 
ments, except identification documents, are confiscated 
and appropriately evacuated. The intelligence value of 
the document should be weighed against the document’s 
support in the interrogation of the source. 

Category A documents require exploitation and 
should be copied. One copy should be translated and 
exploited separately, and the other copy should be 
evacuated with the source. If copying facilities are not 
available, a decision should be made on whether to 
evacuate the document with the source or separately. 



impounded 

Impounded CEDs are taken away with the intention 
of returning them later. When a document is im¬ 
pounded, the source must be given a receipt. The 
receipt must contain a list of the items impounded and 
the legible name, rank, and unit of the person issuing 
the receipt. All personal effects, including monies and 
other valuables, will be safeguarded. 

An inventory of personal effects that have been im¬ 
pounded will be entered on DA Form 4237-R (see- 
Figure 3-1). Also, the officer in charge or authorized 
representative will complete and sign DA Form 1132-R 
(Prisoner’s Personal Property List - Personal). A copy 




























































































document was sent. 

Significant documents 
TECHDOCs, maps, charts 
are evacuated, directly. 












Article 78. Accessory after the fact 

Text of the offense: Any person subject to this chap¬ 
ter who, knowing that an offense punishable by this 
chapter has been committed, receives, comforts, or as- 




(a) An act, done with specific intent to commit an 
offense under this chapter, amounting to more than 
mere preparation and tending, even though failing, to 
effect its commission, is an attempt to commit that of¬ 
fense. 


(b) Any person subject to this chapter who attempts 
to commit any offense punishable by this chapter shall 
be punished as a court-martial may direct, unless other¬ 
wise specifically prescribed. 

(c) Any person subject to this chapter may be con¬ 
victed of an attempt to commit an offense although it 
appears on the trial that the offense was consummated. 

Article 81, Conspiracy 

Text of the offense: Any person subject to this chap¬ 
ter who conspires with any other person to commit an 
offense under this chapter shall, if one or more of the 
conspirators does an act to effect the object of the con¬ 
spiracy, be punished as a court- martial may direct 




Article 118. Murder 

uinmuum fjw muuvunImuuiI p i pw p. ji 

Text of the offense: Any person subject to this chap¬ 
ter who, without justification or excuse, unlawfully kills 
a human being, when he— 


(1) has a premeditated design to kill; 

(2) intends to kill or inflict great bodily harm; 

(3) is engaged in an act that is inherently 
dangerous to others and evinces a wanton disregard of 
human life; or 

(4) is engaged in the perpetration or attempted 
perpetration of a burglary, sodomy, rape, robbery, or ag¬ 
gravated arson; 

is guilty of murder, and shall suffer punishment as a 
court-martial shall direct, except that if found guilty 
under clause (1) or (4), he shall suffer death or im¬ 
prisonment for life as a court-martial may direct. 

Article 119. Manslaughter 

Text of the offense: 

(a) Any person subject to this chapter who, with an 
intent to inflict great bodily harm, unlawfully kills a 
human being in the heat of sudden passion caused by 
adequate provocation is guilty of voluntary 
manslaughter and shall be punished as a court-martial 
may direct. 

(b) Any person subject to this chapter who, without 
an intent to kill or inflict great bodily harm, unlawfully 
kills a human being— 

(1) by culpable negligence; or 

(2) while perpetrating or attempting to perpetrate 
an offense, other than those named in clause (4) of Ar¬ 
ticle 118, directly affecting the person; is guilty of in¬ 
voluntary manslaughter and shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 




an 








is guilty of maiming and shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct. 



(a) Any person subject to this chapter who attempts 
or offers with unlawful force or violence to do bodily 
harm to another person, whether or not the attempt or 
offer is consummated, is guilty of assault and shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

(b) Any person subject to this chapter who— 

(1) commits an assault with a dangerous weapon 
or other means or force likely lo produce death or 
grievous bodily harm; or 

(2) commits an assault and intentionally inflicts 
grievous bodily harm with or without a weapon; 

is guilty of aggravated assault and shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

Article 134, Homicide, negligent 
Elements of the offense: 

(1) That a certain person is dead; 

(2) That this death resulted from the act or failure 
to act of the accused; 

(3) That the killing by the accused was unlawful; 

(4) That the act or failure to act of the accused 
which caused the death amounted to simple negligence; 
and 

(5) That, under the circumstances, the conduct of 
the accused was to the prejudice of good order and dis¬ 
cipline in the armed forces or was of a nature to bring 
discredit upon the armed forces. 

Article 134. Misprision of a serious offense 


(1) That a certain serious offense was committed 
by a certain person; 

(2) That the accused knew that the said person 
had committed the serious offense; 

(3) That thereafter, the accused concealed the 
serious offense and failed to make it known to civilian 
or military authorities as soon as possible; 

(4) That the concealing was wrongful; and 

(5) That, under the circumstances, the conduct of 
the accused was to the prejudice of good order and dis¬ 
cipline in the armed forces or was of a nature to bring 
discredit upon the armed forces. 

ArtlcIe....l34 A _S_o_iicitiiig another to commit 

an offense 

Elements of the offense: 

(1) That the accused solicited a certain person or 
persons to commit a certain offense under the code 
other than one of the four offenses named in Article 82; 

(2) That the accused did so with the intent that 
the offense actually be committed; and 

(3) That, under the circumstances, the conduct of 
the accused was to the prejudice of good order and dis¬ 
cipline in the armed forces or was of a nature to bring 
discredit upon the armed forces. 

Article 134. Threat, communicating 
Elements of the offense: 

(1) That the accused communicated certain lan¬ 
guage expressing a present determination or intent to 
wrongfully injure the person, property, or reputation of 
another person, presently or in the future; 

(2) That the communication was made known to 
that person or a third person; 

(3) That the communication was wrongful; and 

(4) That, under the circumstances, the conduct of 
the accused was to the prejudice of good order and dis¬ 
cipline in the armed forces or was of a nature to bring 
discredit upon the armed forces. 



Depending on assignment and experience, riflemen 
can be expected to have tactical information concerning 
mission, organization, and locations of enemy infantry 
units. Topics for interrogation include— 

* Identification of source’s squad, platoon, company, 
battalion, regiment, and division. 


• Location and strength of men and weapons at 
strongholds, outposts, and observation posts in 
source’s immediate area. 









• Defensive and protective items of NBC equipment; 
status of NBC training and defensive NBC instruc¬ 
tions, and offensive capability of NBC operations. 




• Source mission immediately before capture as well 
as mission of source’s squad, platoon, company. 


« Issuance of new or different NBC protective equip¬ 
ment. 


• Location and description of defensive installations, 
such as missile sites, antitank ditches, and emplace¬ 
ments, minefields, roadblocks, and barbed wire en¬ 
tanglements in source’s area before capture. 
Description of weapons in which these locations 




• Night maneuvers, rehearsals, unit size, night vision 



* 






































































to furnish information on the following: 


• Plans and mission of their respective units. 



• Number of newly assigned unit personnel within 
last 30 days. 

• Disposition of companies, regiments, and reserves 
of each. 

• Identification and general organization of support¬ 
ing units such as artillery, armor, and engineer 
units. 


• Status of NBC defense SOPs and current NBC 
training. 



paints or paper. 

• Morale of civilians. 

• Relocation or movement of civilians. 

• Civilian supply. 

• Health of civilians and availability of medicine. 

® Instructions on handling and evacuating US and al- 



• Night maneuvers, rehearsals, unit size, night vision 
devices, and special equipment 



Radio and telephone operators, like messengers, are 
frequently familiar with the plans and instructions of 
their commanders. In general, they can be expected to 
know the current military situation even more 
thoroughly because of the greater volume of informa¬ 
tion which they normally transmit The following ques¬ 
tions could be asked: 



• Code names or numbers of specific enemy units— 
those appearing in enemy telephone directories— 
and in other signal operations instructions (SOI), 
such as unit identification panel codes. 



• Units and individuals in radio nets, their call signs, 
call words, and operating frequencies. 



Voluntary 

civilians. 


















































































































































lower, adjacent, and higher units. The liaison officer 
also may be called upon to effect coordination between 
infantry units and supporting or supported armor and 
artillery, engineer, and reconnaissance units. 

• Contents of field orders, such as composition of at¬ 
tacking forces-location and direction of attack; 
missions of individual units; objectives; plans for 
attack, defense, or withdrawals; and plans for com¬ 
munication and coordination among units. 
























































































last 30 days. 




Ammunition supply to include type in the basic 
load or on hand; for example, chemical ammuni¬ 
tion. 



Night maneuvers, rehearsals, unit size, night vision 
devices, and special equipment. 




Mission and objectives of source’s unit as well as of 
supported units. 



including 

employed. 































































































































































































































































Are troops equipped with protective masks? Is the 
individual required to carry the mask on his per¬ 
son? Are there any sectors where the mask is not 
required equipment for the individual? What ac~ 
cessory equipment is issued with the mask? 

Is protective equipment issued to troops? If so, 
what type of clothing or articles? If special clothin 
is used, is it for any particular geographic area? 

Have troop units constructed NBC protective she; 


been issued to troops? Are the items operated 
continuously, irregularly, or not at all? Is there any 
differentiation made regarding their use in certain 
areas? 



How are they distributed? 

How many hours of training with radiation¬ 
measuring instruments have monitoring and survey 
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Figure B-l show a sample overall objective statement 
for an interrogation element in division GS. It is not all 
inclusive. PIR and IR shown are not comprehensive and 


are used as subheadings with intelligence indicators 
grouped under each. Figure B-2 contains an overall ob¬ 
jective statement that includes the six JEW tasks. 










































































































































c. What procedures are to be followed by enemy troops in any brigade sector 
immediately following receipt of alert codes? 

d Have any front-line enemy troops in any brigade sector inexplicably slowed or 
halted their advance? 


e. Has any very heavy artillery been moved to within supporting distance of 
front-line enemy troops within any brigade sector? 



a. Have all known enemy agents suddenly disappeared from any areas within 
any of the brigade sectors? 

b. Has enemy air activity suddenly increased its. any areas within any of the 
brigade sectors? 

c. Is unusual enemy air activity taking place in any areas within any of the 
brigade sectors? 

A Is smoke being used or planned for use as cover for any front-line enemy 
troops in any of the brigade sectors? 

e. Have specific areas within any brigade sector been identified as targets for 
NBC weapons? 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































hat is the rumored rate 


each brigade sector? 
















































































































































































































































































































































































echelon in each brigade sector? 













































































































































































































































a. What artillery units are 
positions in each brigade sector? 
































































































































































































































23 . What malfunctions are occurring with enemy communications? 



a. What malfunctions are occurring wit 
communications equipment in each brigade 

h enemy vehicle- 
sector? 
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mounted 
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nomenclature and operating frequency of electronic 
the enemy’s second echelon in each brigade sector? 



























































































sources of combat intelligence. It has also shown the 
usefulness of Information is directly proportionate to 
how fast a commander can get it. 



any good. 

This guide is for battalion and brigade S2s. It explains 
standard procedures on what to do when the S2— 

• Receives an enemy soldier. 

• Detains a civilian. 

• Finds an enemy document. 

• Discovers an unusual enemy weapon during tactical 



There are two types of persons captured on the bat¬ 
tlefield: combatants and noncombatants. FM 27-10 
defines the two types. The capturing unit treats all com¬ 
batants and noncombatants as EPWs until the division 
forward collecting point segregates them by category. 
This is whether they are soldiers, clergy, or medics (see 
Chapter 3). 



The capturing unit instructs or signals EPWs to be 
silent. If that does not work, the EPW is gagged. 
Guards give orders to EPWs, but do not talk nor give 
them comfort items. 

STEP 3. SAFEGUARD 



The POC unit immediately moves the EPWs out of 
the fire zone. They protect EPWs from reprisals and 
give them medical care as necessary. The POC unit tries 
to preserve the shock of capture until brigade inter¬ 
rogators have a chance to question the EPWs. 



STEP 5. SPEED TO THE REAR 

Lastly, the POC unit moves EPWs to the unit supply 
point for evacuation. .All captured documents, personal 










































































































































































































Only the S2 is authorized to conduct TQ. The S2 asks 
every question himself, even when, using another soldier 
or local national as an interpreter. If augmented by in¬ 
terrogators, the interrogation team supervises the TQ 


TQ is designed to be a quick procedure, lasting 
to 20 minutes. A command decision is required 
source questioning interferes with mission accomplish 
ment or delays a priority evacuation. 


TQ is authorized 
critical to successful 
questioner needs to 

quarters requires. Other items required for TO are— 
















































































































• Asks military questions, intermixing biographical 
questions so as not to arouse the EPW’s security 
training. 


• Compares answers given on the identity card and 
other items found on the EPW to check for truth¬ 
fulness. 



• Ends questioning if the EPW intentionally or unin¬ 
tentionally provides so much irrelevant military im- 



The questioning plan used during TQ is short, simple, 
and standard. The questioner can use it to uncover spot 
reportable information on any subject. An easy way to 
remember it is through the phrase "BIG 4 and JUMP.” 

* BIG 4 is a nickname for the Geneva Convention’s 
"name, rank, service number, and date of birth." 

@ JUMP is an acronym for job, unit, mission, PER, 
IR, and SIR, which is the sequence of the TQ plan. 

More specifically, the TQ plan covers the following 
topics in sequence. Figure C-3 shows examples of the 
BIG 4 and JUMP questions. 




Battlefield DOCEX is a capturing unit procedure overlays. Units with linguists have the advantage of 
done by the S2 before interrogator exploitation. A com- being able to do more. 




After capturing an EPW or enemy CP, the capturing 
unit needs to look for maps, encrypted items, OPORDs, 
overlays, and other documents. The capturing unit then 
notifies headquarters to request disposition instruc¬ 
tions. 


• Uses whatever resources are available to decipher 
it; for example, dictionaries and enemy map symbol 
guides. An example of Soviet and non-NATO sym¬ 
bols is at Figure C-5. 

• Looks for information that has a direct bearing on 
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become displaced persons. They move within their own 
country to areas where hostilities are not a threat or a 
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(h) In connection with the above, Article 44 
prohibits the- Detaining Power from automatically inter¬ 
ning or forcing an assigned residence against refugees 
who are nationals of an Enemy State, exclusively on the 
basis of their nationality, who do not, in fact, enjoy the 
protection of any government. The purpose of this ar¬ 
ticle is to insure that refugees, who may only technically 
remain enemy aliens, are not, on that basis alone, auto¬ 
matically subject to control measures, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are not protected by their government 
An example of this would be interning Iraqi refugees 
based solely on their status as Iraqis. This prohibition, 
however, does not in any way deny the right of a State to 
intern such persons or subject them to legitimate con¬ 
trols when there is an additional basis for taking such 
action in the interest of security of the State. 

(i) Article 45 prohibits the transfer of protected per¬ 
sons into the custody of a Power not a signatory to the 
convention. The transferring Power must insure that 
protected persons transferred from their custody will be 
treated in accordance with the conventions. In the 
event that the transferring Power discovers that the 
protected persons are not being treated in accordance 
with the convention, they shall request that the 
protected persons be returned to their custody. 


* 




cal. and strategic units. DIAM 58-13 is the authority for sors. 


format and preparation of intelligence information 


format contains relevant 
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initial or subsequent interrogations- Hie term "tactical to one of four categories explained in Chapter 4 under 
interrogation report” was adopted under NATO document exploitation. 



® Eliminates information duplication of effort in name and category, interrogation serial number, date, 
later EPW interrogations. report number, interrogator’s name and unit, maps and 

language used, and interpreter’s name (if one is used). 

• Disseminates information to the intelligence of- 






















































































prosigns shown here are those used in the biographic 
report; if you have no data for a particular item, skip it 
and list the next item for which you have a data entry. 
Items skipped are not listed on the report. 

The paragraph classification follows the biographic 
prosign. Do not use colons to separate the prosign and 
data entries. Minimum essential data (MED) prosigns 
are asterisked. 

SUMMARY INTERROGATION REPORT 
The rationale behind the summary interrogation 



gives the gaining interrogator insight as to what was 
developed at the previous echelon. 






































sighting.) 

(Enter the name of any 
equipment sighted.) 

(Enter the direction if 
target is moving in degree 
or mils.) 

(Enter hour-minute-zone. 

See NOTE.) 

(Enter message authentication 
See NOTE.) 
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incentive (better ti 
work) approaches. 


























































































































































































(1) Vehicles: (2MRP) .411 BMPs were in good conditions due to regular 

maintenance. Ea BMP/2MRP carried its own spare parts and too! kit. No 
shortages of vehicle spare parts. 



(1) Food: (2MRP) All personnel eating field rations since offensive began. Each 
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Attach to FW equipment 
documents. Ensure all 
documents/equipment are 
secure in one package. 
Mark with X in box below 
if of particular-Intel1 - 
igence importance. 
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reading, and speaking portion of the Defense Language 
Proficiency Test (DLPT) is the minimum standard for 
foreign language proficiency. However, there are 
several reasons why this should not be the sole criteria 
for judging the effectiveness of a language maintenance 
program nor an individual’s proficiency. 

Languages have different degrees of difficulty. The 
Defense Language Institute, Foreign Language Center 
(DLIFLC) has divided languages into four categories 
according to difficulty for an English speaker. The 


not correspond to a 2 for French. 

There are several versions of the DLPT for each lan¬ 
guage. A 2 result on a version I examination is not the 
same as a 2 result on a version III examination, even in 
the same language. There are different forms (For ex¬ 
ample, A, B, or C) within each examination version. 

Nevertheless, unless there is a qualified native speaker 
who can evaluate language proficiency, the DLPT can 
be used to evaluate language maintenance program ef¬ 
fectiveness. 


The best method of learning and maintaining a 
foreign language is total immersion. Opportunities for 
total immersion include in-country temporary duty and 
teaching institutions. Unfortunately, in-countiy ex¬ 
perience is not readily available for all languages, and 
immersion courses can be cost prohibitive. 

A substitute for immersion training is one-on-one in¬ 
struction or conversation with a native speaker. This 
can be part of the formal instruction at DLIFLC, 
Presidio of Monterey, CA; at the Foreign Language 
Training Center, Europe (FLTCE), Garmisch, Ger¬ 
many; and university refresher training courses or a DA- 
sponsored institute. It can also be done through hiring 
native speakers at unit locations. 

The most prevalent, but probably least effective, 
method is through self-study materials, such as US 


There is satellite communications for learning which 
transmits in-language news broadcasts from countries 
around the world. 

An effective CLP begins with the commander. He 
must have a clear and accurate picture of his language 
mission requirements and be accountable for the CLP. 

A command, language council is formed to assist the 
commander. Council recommendations should become 
policy following command endorsement This council— 



da. 











































































• DLPT dates and scores, to include which version. 



The command should have a detailed SOP covering 
ail CLP aspects. It should be specific in task assign¬ 
ments and self-explanatory. It is updated regularly and 
becomes an integral part of the unit or command SOP. 

Unit language training time, governed by AR 611-6, is 
designated at regular intervals on the training schedule, 




teletraining network, or commonly referred to as video 
teletraining (VTT). 

The VTT system was used by DLIFLC to teach Arabic 
to troops being deployed to Southwest Asia. DLIFLC 
broadcasts Arab language instruction to Fort Hood and 
Fort Huachuca. Other critical instruction was passed 
through the system. 

The VTT is versatile and has many applications. 
Video and audio can be transmitted from one site to any 
number of receiving sites. In a two-way interactive 
mode, two sites can hold a bidirectional video and audio 
conference. In the multipoint mode, up to eight loca¬ 
tions can hold a conference. The host site transmits the 
video and audio, while other locations receive the host’s 
audio and video, plus all audio from the remaining sites. 
Any site can request, during the conference, to become 
the host site. 

DLIFLC is committed to the VTT concept. It is ready 
to assist units having VTT capability with their remedial 
foreign language sustainment and enhancement 


For information concerning VTT language training, 
contact DLIFLCs Distance Education Division at DSN 
878-5746/5747; Commercial (408) 647-5746/5747; or 
FAX at DSN 878-5512 or Commercial (408) 647-5512. 


aware 



mission accomplishment, the commander (Cl/Interroga- 
tion Company or I&S Company) develops a complete 
and accurate METL. Daring the METL development 
process, the commander— 



• Uses situation training exercises (STXs) and field 
training exercises (FTXs) in ARTEP 34-298-10- 
MTP to determine collective tasks in support of 
critical wartime missions. 


• Sequences collective tasks as he expects them to 
occur during the execution of the company’s war¬ 
time mission. 



• Briefs company leadership (officers and NCOs); 
uses soldiers training publications, soldiers 
manuals, and MTPs to identify leader and soldier 
tasks to support the collective critical tasks which 
comprise the METL. 


in mind, regardless of echelon, that interrogators have a 
mission to perform at the next lower echelon as GS or 
DS. For this reason, they must train and practice per¬ 
forming their mission at the assigned and lower echelon, 
and deploy with both echelons. 

In addition to understanding the METL of your unit, 
you must be familiar with the METL of supported staffs 
and units. Other unit METLs to consider are— 

• Supported S2s and the maneuver brigade and bat¬ 
talion staffs to which they belong. Train with these 
staffs during FTXs and command post exercises 
(CPXs) to facilitate team cohesiveness for combat 
The $2 should know and train with his interroga¬ 
tion support team to prepare for wartime opera¬ 
tions. 



• Train with combat arms units. Interrogators 
should train and emphasize the importance of tag¬ 
ging and evacuating EPWs and CEDs. Stress that 
EPWs and CEDs provide information that saves 


lives. 












For effective, meaningful training to occur, com- 






In addition to normal personnel and equipment re¬ 
quired of any unit exercise, tbe following must be 
planned for and considered. 

SCENARIO 

The most time consuming and complicated portion of 
an interrogation exercise is scenario development In¬ 
cluded in the scenario must be reasonable actions of 
enemy and friendly forces. 


Additional personnel must be employed to make an 
interrogation exercise successful. Personnel will be 
needed to serve as EPWs, civilian internees, medical 
personnel, interpreters, Cl teams, and EPW civilian in¬ 
ternee guards for lower echelon units. The numbers of 
personnel needed can be varied and personnel may be 
reinserted any number of times, in any number of roles. 


Stories must be developed for EPWs and civilian in¬ 
ternees; for example, as in the technical support pack¬ 
ages and interrogator comprehensive evaluation. These 
stories should be entered into an automated HUMINT 
data base, and should interact with each other at least 
minimally. For example: 

• Units should cross match. 

• Missions should fit together. 

• Some degree of personality (names of leaders and 
soldiers) should be shared by personnel. 

It is not necessary that all EPWs and civilian internees 
have stories that include information of intelligence 
value nor that stories be complete in all aspects. There 
should be enough material in the stories to provide a 
realistic "skeleton" on which role players can build. 

If possible, interrogators should develop or assist with 
story development The stories should tie into real 
world exercise play and provide indicators of enemy 
COAs to the G2. lying EPW and Cl stories to exercise 
play facilitates incorporating EPW play into G2 exercise 
planning and execution. This will help identify and fix 
many shortcomings in the stories. 


The minimum number of personnel serving as EPWs 
and civilian internees at any one time should not be al¬ 
lowed to go below 10 to 15. Personnel should be able to 
speak a foreign language; preferably, languages of as¬ 
signed interrogators. This allows for optimum training 
and practice in performing the actual job of an inter¬ 
rogator. 



Another source of linquistic support is the US Army 
Reserve (USAR) and the Army National Guard 
(ARNG) units for AC units and vice versa. A few per¬ 
sonnel with languages not indigenous to the unit should 
be included so interpreters can be trained when used. 




• Immediately reinsert them as new EPWs and 
civilian internees. The knowledgeability and 
cooperativeness of the sources should be mixed; for 
example, some may be of Cl interest, some may 
have no information, and a few may refuse to 
break. 



In order to exercise evacuation of EPWs and civilian 
internees, support to lower echelons’ multiple exercise 
locations is necessary. These locations do not need to 
be drastically separated, but should not be within sight 


must be able to deploy and act without normal unit 
leadership. 

• Coordination must be affected with the supported 
lower echelon unit 

• Reports must be transmitted to the supported unit 
and accompany EPWs being evacuated. 

• MP must receipt and receive EPW and civilian in¬ 
ternees from lower echelons and guard them during 
the evacuation process from lower echelon to as¬ 
signed echelon. 

There is also a need to practice having multiple EPW 
and civilian internee facilities at the assigned echelon. 
When these are established, MP and interrogation as¬ 
sets must be divided in order to operate the additional 
facilities. 

An additional aspect of using additional locations is 
training of interrogation and MP units to function with 
reduced staffing necessitated by performing multiple 
missions simultaneously. 

OTHER SUPPORT 

For corps interrogation platoon exercises, a food ser¬ 
vices section of the HHS company should be deployed 
in support of the exercise. This allows the food service 
section to practice operating two separate mess facilities 



all-source production $< 
antitank guided missile 



brigade support area 
message break indicator 



civic action program 
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standing operating procedure 
signal operation instruction 


senior 

search number 
special support office 
Standardization Agreement 
situation training exercise 
supplementary intelligence report 
Soviet rifle 
southwest 








tactical questioning 
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enemy prisoner of war (EFW) 
as sources of information, 2-17 
at CEF, 2-10 
at TIF, 2-12 

evacuating and guarding, 2-9 
when wounded, 2-12 


























offensive and defensive, 1-5 




enemy, 1-6 
mission, 1-5 
terrain, 1-6 
time available, 1-6 
troops, 1-6 
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